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PREFACE 


—_—o~— 


As the object of the present volume is sufficiently explained in the introductory chapter, 
very little need be added by way of preface to it. Like the preceding one, it is intended 
as a supplement to the volume on The Cave Temples of India, which was intended as a 
general resumé of the whole subject, but required for its completion special descriptions, 
such as those contained in this work on the Elura Caves, and on the Brahmanical and 
Jaina Caves elsewhere in Western India. These three volumes thus complete the 
description and illustration of the Cave Temples in Western India, so far as the Archeo- 
logical Survey of the Bombay Presidency is at present concerned ; and though they are far 
from exhausting the subject, they may be considered as giving a fair presentation of it. 
The illustrations of the art and mythology which these works contain, it is believed, will be 
found interesting and instructive by a numerous and varied class of cultivated and scientific 


readers. 


The inscriptions from Kanheri Caves contained in this volume belong rather to the 
preceding one; but the first arrangements made for their translation having failed, they 
were delayed, and finally undertaken by Dr. G. Biihler, C.LE., of Vienna, whose able 
versions will be valued by scholars. To him and to Mr. James Fergusson, D.C.L., LL.D., 
E.R.S., whose valuable help and suggestions have been most readily afforded me, I owe my 


most hearty thanks. 


Materials have been partly collected for a full description of the Medizeval Temples of the 
Canarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, especially those at Gadag, Lakshmésvar, 
Lakkundi, Dambal, &c., which it is intended shall form the next volume of these reports ; 
and that will probably be followed by another on the Architectural Remains in Gujarit 


and other districts in the northern parts of the Presidency. 


JAS. BURGESS. 


Epinpurau, 14th Oct, 1882. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 


THE ELURA CAVES 


AND 


OTHER BRAHMANICAL AND JAINA CAVE TEMPLES. 


—$—$—$<——$<— 
CHAPTER L. 


INTRODUCTORY: THE ELURA CAVES. 


is the preceding volume the description of the more notable groups of Buddhist Rock 

Temples, as given in the work on The Cave Temples of India, was considerably 
amplified by additional details and numerous illustrations, which will enable the architect 
and student to form a tolerably accurate idea of the style and character of the plans and 
ornamentation, as well as of the sculptures of these ancient and interesting works. And 
-n addition to these, the facsimiles and translations of the inscriptions will afford fresh 
materials of a trustworthy character for the epigraphist and philologist, with a certain 
amount of important information of historical importance. But even that volume by no 
means exhausts the illustrations that might have been given, especially from Ajanta, of 
the artistic decorative work on columns, doors, windows, and friezes, or of the extensive 
mythological sculptures found in such rich abundance there and at Kanheri. 

The intention of the present volume is to apply the same process to the illustration 
of the remaining Rock Temples of Western India. The principal of these are—the whole of 
the well-known and magnificent group at Elura, consisting of splendid representatives of the 
three classes—Bauddha, Brahmanical, and Jaina Cave Temples ; the Brahmanical and Jaina 
Caves at Baddmi, at Aihole, at Ankdi Tankai, and at Patna; and the Brahmanical Caves, 
chiefly at J dgéSwari on Salsette Island, at Lonad, and at Harigchandragad. be o give anything 
like a complete illustration of these Cave Temples, or even of those at Hluré alone, however, 
would occupy double the number of plates that can be given In this volume; but with 
those in The Cave Temples, as here supplemented, the reader may form some adequate 
conception of the characteristics of the different groups, and of the variety of architectural 


and mythological sculpture that is presented in these early monuments of the religious 
€ fo} , A 
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faiths of India. “All commentary,” remarks M. Baudrillart, “ grows pale before the 
magnificent ruins of the temples of Elura, which, more than any other ruins, confuse the 
human imagination. At the sight of these astounding edifices . . . the development of 
the plastic arts and of public religious luxury amongst the Hindus receives the most striking 
attestation in the magnificence of these temples, in the infinite diversity of their details, 
and the minute variety of the carvings,” 

In this volume it seems preferable to treat the Elur& Caves as a whole, and to 
illustrate the temples found there—Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina—as a series complete 
in itself. In The Cave Temples, three separate chapters were devoted to the three sections 
of this group,’ illustrated by about thirty-one plates, and to each section was assigned its 
relative place among the other excavations of the same character. In the supplementary 
information to be now given such a distribution is no longer required, as it is only proposed 
to amplify the illustration of the ElurA Caves, as given in the former work, in their topo- 
graphical order from south to north—which, as it happens, is also that of their religious 
character, and pretty nearly of their relative ages. This is the arrangement adopted by 
Dr. James Fergusson in his Rock-Cut Temples of India, who was the first to point out the 


religious characteristics of the different groups, which this mode of describing them brought ~ 


to light. 

It is only thus by treating of the Elura group as a whole that an adequate idea can be 
obtained of this series of cave temples, which is probably the most magnificent and most 
interesting in India. The only other group that can rival it in interest is that at Ajanta. 
There, however, the caves all belong to one religion, and beginning at a very much earlier 
period than anything found at Eluré, carry on the history of the Buddhist religion and 
architecture for nearly 1000 years ; and though the series at Elura commenced nearly at 
the time when the excavations at Ajanta ceased, an immense additional interest was added 


there by the introduction of temples of a novel form belonging to the Hindu religion, and’ 


subsequently by others of the Jaina faith, affording a varied picture of the mythology of 
India during the period of its greatest vigour, such as is nowhere else to be found. More- 
over, besides the interest attaching to the individual members of the group, which in them- 
selves are probably equal to any found elsewhere, the whole culminates worthily in the 
Kailasa, which is certainly the most magnificent rock-cut temple in India, and by itself is 
sufficient to give a dignity and importance to this group beyond any other series of rock-cut 
temples which India possesses, 

At Ajanta one feels that there is a homogeneity in the mythology represented in the 
painting and sculpture throughout the whole Tange of the caves; they are all manifestly 
the work of one sect as it developed its art and its mythology. At Kanheri, also, we have 
the same thing; but while at Ajanta the art rapidly develops in richness, at Kanheri the 
architecture is, from the earliest to the latest example, exceedingly plain and unadorned ; 
by the style or order of the pillars and the arrangements of the caves, however, we readily 
see that they are spread over a long period of time, and the mythological figures mark the 
progress of the school of the Greater Vehicle, but there is no such marked advance in 


decorative sculpture as we find at Ajanta. The two groups differ in the same manner as 
1 Histoire du Lusxe, Privé et Public, depuis PAntiquité Jus¢a nos Jours, 


* See Cave Temples, Bk. IL, chap. iv, pp. 367-384, and plates vii to Ixv for the Bauddha Caves; Bk, EEL, 


chap. v, pp. 431-463, and plates Ixx to Ixxxiy for the Brahmanical Caves - dB yi iii 
and plates Ixxxvi to xcii for the Jaina Caves, ici Brians, ~~ ns. 
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the quarter of a royal city containing the palaces of the king and his nobles does from the 
suburbs of the working-classes. 

The Elura Buddhist Caves on the other hand differ in many respects from both these 
groups; they are on quite as large a scale as any at Ajanta, but differ in their arrange- 
ments, and though they contain abundance of sculpture, it varies markedly both in its 
subjects and in details from that at Ajanta, while the ornamentation is much less elaborate. 
They differ also from the Kanheri group in their vastly larger dimensions, their plans, and 
in the greater amount both of sculptured ornamentation and mythology, but especially in 
the character of the latter. Thus, while the dagoba is a frequent object of representation 
in the bas-reliefs at Kanheri, it only occurs once or twice at Elura, and then in very small 
examples, and in positions by no means prominent. Naga-hooded figures, so often represented 
both in the sculptures and paintings at Ajanta, as well as at Amardvati, Bord Biddr, 
Sanchi, and Bharhut, are not found here; and while both at Kanheri and Ajanta the Buddha 
is represented without any supporters or only with two, at Elurd he is most frequently 
attended by six, eight, or ten of the Bodhisattvas, whilst saktis or dévis—later additions to 
the Bauddha pantheon—figure much more frequently and prominently on the walls of these 
caves than they do at either of the two groups just named. When we compare them again 
with the sculptures on the stépas at Sainchi, Bharhut, Amaravati, and Béré Biiddr,! we note 
still further differences, and are led to consider whether these variations may not be very 
largely due to the difference of sects or schools into which the Buddhists were very early 
divided, and whether each of the greater schools—which were probably to a large extent 
practically local—may not have developed much that was special to itself in its mythology 
or the modes of representing the beings in the pantheon. This would help to account for 
differences in the characteristics of the sculptures at Amardvati, Kanheri, Elura, Ajanta, and 
Sanchi. True, much of this variety is due to differences of age ; and tke lack of sculpture in 
the Junnar, Nasik, and other caves, is doubtless to some extent owing to their early age ; 
but the recent discovery of an inscription of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi at Amardvati, shows 
that the difference between the sculptures there and at Nasik and Karlé, where other 
inscriptions of the same king are found, is due to other causes, such as we have just indi- 
cated, quite as much as to difference of age. Moreover, we learn from I-tsing, a writer of 
the end of the seventh century, that the Sarvdstivddin schools were less honoured in the 
Maratha country than in Magadha, but that the Sammatiyas were particularly respected. 
In the south the Mahdsthavira school was universally honoured; and in Eastern India 
each of the four schools (Mahasatnghika, Aryasthavira, Sarvastivadin, and Sammatiya) had 
its adherents in different districts. It seems, moreover, to be more than a mere surmise 
that the varieties in sculptures are largely owing to the various schools that constructed 
different stQpas or excavated special groups of caves, for, on comparing the sculptures in 
these Elura Caves with the mythology of the Yogdcharya school of the MahdyAna, founded 
by Arydsanga,’ we find the agreement so marked that we may conclude they were the works 








1 See the magnificent illustrations of Bord Badtr, published by order of H. E. the Minister of the Dutch 
Colonies (Leide, 1874). 

2 Beal’s Buddhist Litzrature in China, p. 65. The Sammatiyas were followers of the Hinayana, and were 
split into three schools. Most of the early schools were, however, afterwards more or less influenced by the 
doctrines of Nagarjuna and Asanga. 

8 He is said by Taranatha to have lived 900 years after Buddha, and by others 100 years after Nagarjuna: 
perhaps early in the fourth century, Vassilief, Bouddh., pp. 31, 52, 65; St. Julien’s Mém. des Cont. Oceid., tome i, 


pp. 105, 269. 
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of that sect. These sculptures afford abundant proof of the prevalence in India at the date 
of their excavation of the schools, now found only in Nepal and to the north of it. There 
is, however, among the carvings that are left no trace of the impudicity so strongly deve- 
loped in the Tantras of a later age.! 


CHAPTER Li. 
THE BUDDHIST CAVES AT ELURA—THE SOUTHERN GROUP. . 


VéRULE or Elura is a small village in the Nizam’s territory, about twelve or fourteen 
miles north-west. of Aurangabad, and is still the site of the shrine of Ghrishnésgvara, one of 
the twelve sacred térthas or Jyotirlingas of the Hindus, of which no less than seven are in 
Western India, within a circle of about 400 miles in diameter,” passing through Somanath 
in Kathiawad in the west, Mahakal at Ujjain in the north-east, and NaganAth in the 
south-east. Doubtless the tértha was originally at the Caves, but after their desecration 
by Aurangzeb it lost its repute and was transferred to the village, where Ahalyabai of Indor 
built a pretty temple in the latter part of last century,* in which the image of Ghrishnégvara 
now is. 

The caves are about half a mile east of the village, and run nearly north and south 
along the west face of the hill, on the top of which the village of Rozah is. As shown in the 
plan (plate ii), from which their general arrangement will be best understood, they extend 
a very little over a mile ina straight line, or nearly 2000 yards, if we follow the windings 
of the cliff. The caves at the south end are the Buddhist, and those at the north end the 
Jaina group,—while the majority of those lying between these two groups are Brahmanical. 
We shall take the whole in their order from south to north. 

The Bauddha group at the south end of this series has been described in some detail 
in The Cave Temples, and with a number of illustrations. Little can be added to 
the account there given, without entering into a minuteness of description and a thorough- 
ness of illustration which our Space prevents. The period we have there assigned for 
their excavation is from a.D, 450 to 650 or 700°—an age which subsequent observations 
have only tended to confirm. The group consists of twelve different excavations, which, 
for convenience of reference, are numbered consecutively on the plan (plate ii) from the 
most southerly. The first three or four are locally known as Dhédwada or the low caste’s 
quarter; No. V. (and sometimes Nos. V. to IX.) as Maharwada; No. X. is well known as 
Visvakarma or the carpenter's jhopra; No. XI. as Dén Thal; and No. XII. as Tin Thal. 
The Caves numbered VII, and VIII. are below the large Cave No. VI., and the very small 
one, No. IX., on the north-west of it. The oldest in the group are Nos. I., II., and VIL, 
which may date as far back as 450 to 550 4.D. Caves II. and V.—the Dhédwad& and Ma- 








1 See for explanation, Journal des Savants, 1863, pp. 179-99; Burnouf, Introd. Buddh. Ind. (2nd ed.), pp. 
465-494 (Ist ed. pp. 522-29), 

* Elura is about 130 miles south-east of the centre of this circle ; 
Tryambak near Nasik, Bhimagankar at the source of the Bhima nort 
Narmada. See Cure 7; emples, p. 367. 

3 See Archeol. Rep. vol. iii, p. 82. 

* Pp. 367-384, and nine plates, lvii-Ixy, 

> Compare the separate statements on pp. 371, 379, and 384, of that work. 
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harw4dA—are on a considerably larger scale and more magnificent in their arrangements, but 
they seem to have been pushed in at a higher level than the adjoining Caves L, III., and 
VII., and were probably contemporary with the great Chaitya Cave—the Visvakarma— 
which with two or three others was probably excavated during the seventh century 4.p. 
Nos. VIIL, IX., and XI. were probably even later than this, and may be considered as 
marking the expiring efforts of the Buddhists in Western India. 


Caves Nos. I-VI. 


The first six caves have been described in some detail in The Cave Temples (pp. 368- 
375, and plates lvii to lxi). The accompanying woodcut (No. 1) presents a view of Caves 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No. 1.—The Southern Bauddha Caves at Elura, from a photograph. 


Nos. Il. to V. Cave I. is hidden by the mass of debris in front of it, but it is just under 
the right side of Cave IL, of which the door and large window to the right of it are seen 
near the right-hand side of the view. Cave III. is at a lower level to the left. Cave Ve 
with the fragments of a large chapel belonging to it on the south side (of which the whole 
west half has fallen away), extends from over the left side of Cave ILI. to behind a parapet 
wall recently erected to afford a safe passage along the face of the scarp. The interior of 
Cave IV., which is very much ruined, is seen under the chapel of Cave V. 

Sculptured in a large panel on the inside of the front wall of Cave No. II. is the 
figure represented in fig. 1 of plate xiii, where we have either Pandara the mother 
of Padmapini or some other of the Taras. Both her two attendants have flowers in 
their hands; and here, though somewhat abraded by time, are six Vidyddharas or 
cherubs over the head of the goddess. In her right hand she probably held up a mdld or 
rosary, but it is now obliterated. Behind the head is the aureole or bhdmandala, which 
indicates that she is a celestial personage ; and in her ears are large earrings of different forms. 
On the front of the mukuta or headdress is a dagaba, which must be taken as her chinha or 
cognisance ; and as it is also associated with Akshébhya, the second Jfidni Buddha, we may 
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perhaps identify her with Léchani : in later mythology, however, Léchani has also an upright 
vajra on the lotuses which she holds in each hand. 

In the back of this cave, No. IL., is one of the few examples of a dagaba among the 
sculptures at Elura. It is a small bas-relief on the wall by itself, without any worshippers 
or other accessories, and is represented 
in the accompanying woodeut (No. 2). 
The style of it is plain, but the type is 
not an early one. 

In Cave IV., the hall of which is 
almost entirely ruined, in the left end of 
the aisle or antechamber that crosses in 
front of the shrine and two cells that 
are in the back wall, is a sculpture, 
represented in fig. 2, pl. xvi, where 
we have Padmapani or Avalokitégvara 
seated with his feet on the lotus. He 
has his proper cognizances, having a 
small deerskin over his left shoulder, 
holding the rosary or mdld in his right 
hand, and attended as usual by two 
female dévis—one with a bottle and 
rosary, and the other with only a flower. 

l/ Above, on each side, is a figure of 
Sitters Buddha, the one standing and the other 
Wild agile Sees re seated cross-legged in the abhaya mudra 

or attitude of blessing. 

At the entrance to Cave V., on the right side, is the pilaster represented on plate xiii, 
fig. 3, in which the amount and character of the carving remind us of the richly sculptured 
pilasters so frequent at Ajanta. 

The antechamber to the shrine of Cave VI. is richly sculptured. The back wall and 
shrine door were represented in Cave Temples, plate Ixi; and to this is now added the sculp- 
tured compartments on the end walls of the same room. The principal figure in the left 
end seems to be Pandaraé or Padmani (plate xiii, fig. 2), the Sakti of Amitabha and mother 
of Padmapani,’ who acts the part of a dwarapala on the left side of the shrine door. She 
has a lotus stalk in her left hand, and wears a high jutd headdress; her locks descend over 
her shoulders, and a small deerskin lies over the left one, as is often the case in figures of 
Padmapfni. She is attended by Vidyadharas on clouds, and by a small female Reuss on 
each side. The headdresses of these small figures, and of most others in these caves, is a 
sufficient index of their late age. Over the panel is a torana, dipping in the centre, and 
with makaras* at each end of it, over the capitals of small pilasters. 














































































































































































































ta, the Bodhisattyas and Buddhigaktis are entirely absent 
apr at 
the two former places, and even at Ajanté we find only the two leading Bodhisattvas represented, ‘ak the 
futility of Dr. Leeman’s attempt to distinguish the Jani Buddhas.— Béré-Boudour. pp. 446-471 

° The makara is a fabulous animal, described as having an elephant’s 


trunk, a snake’s toncue and sais 
teeth. ’ gue, and a crocodile’s 
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On the right-hand wall of this antechamber, facing the figure above described (pl. 
xiii, fig. 2), and close to the dwérapala, on the right side of the door, supposed to represent 
Mafijusri, is the sculpture given on plate xvi, fig. 3. ‘The right hand of the central female 
figure is broken, but the attendant peacock and the pandit reading at her right, seem suffi- 
cient to point her out as Sarasvati,' who with the Hindus is the goddess of learning and 
eloquence, and with the Buddhists is one of the wives of Majijusri, and is perhaps the same 
as Léchani. 

On the right side of the shrine is a panel containing three figures (plate xiii, 
fig. 4) on lotus seats. The left one may easily be identified as AvalékitéSvara or 
Padmapani, with the lotus and rosary, and the deerskin over his shoulder; also a small 
figure of Amitébha Buddha on the front of his headdress. Whom the other two figures 
respectively represent is not so clear; the central one is very fat and holds what 
resembles a small book in his left hand, and some round object in his right, while his 
headdress is unlike any other. He has rich armlets, heavy earrings, a necklace and 
janvi or sacred thread, asa Brahman. The third figure holds a small flower in his right 
hand, wears a high dress with a dagaba on the front of it, a necklace, long ear-pendants, 
armlets, bracelets, and a thick cord worn as the jdénvi. Probably this is Mafijusri. All 
three have aureoles behind their heads. On the left side wall of the same room is a 
similar compartment, which contains first, to the right, a male figure with rich headdress, 
earrings, necklace, and yénvi on bended knees, and attended by a female chawri-bearer pre- 
senting an offering. Behind him is a female figure, probably his wife, also with rich turban’ 
and enormous earrings, on her knees and with her hands in the attitude of adoration. She 
is attended by a female dwarf, who bears a box or tray with presents, and over her head is a 
bird apparently placed as a sort of cognisance. Behind the female, again, bends on one 
knee a male figure with necklace and Brahmanical cord, holding something like a long bag 
or purse. Close to him is an elephant’s head and fore-foot, with a small figure representing 
the driver leaning over its brow. ‘This must be intended to represent some wealthy family 
making an offering to the cave or its priests: it may be a prince with his wife and Diw4n. 

On each wall, above these panels, are three rows of three Buddhas each—all in the 
dharmachakra mudrd,’ as is also the great central figure.* 


Caves VII. anp VIII. 


Plate xiv, fig. 1, gives the plans of Caves VII. and VIII., on the same scale as the Caves 
on plate lvii of The Cave Temples, of which they form the continuation on the north side, 
but are not marked on the general plan of the caves (plate ii) in consequence of their being 
under Nos. VI. and IX. Cave VII. is a vihara, just under No. VI., which has never been 
finished, and is now much ruined. It is 514 feet wide by 434 feet deep. The roof was 
supported by four square pillars, but three of them are broken away. In the back wall five 
cells are commenced, of which only two at the right end are finished. There are also three 


1 She is a favourite with the Buddhists everywhere; in Japan she is called Benten, and in Tibet, Dvangs- 
chan-ma.—Asiat. Res., vol. xx, pp. 515, 535. 

2 Observe the jewelled crescent on the left side of each turban. 

3 This mudré, so prevalent everywhere in India, is either not represented at all at Bor6-Badur, or depicted in 
a somewhat different form.—Béré-Boedoer, plate viii. The other mudrds also differ slightly, e.g., in the Bhumi- 
sparsa, the right hand does not come so far over the knee as in Indian images. 

+ See Cave Temples, plate 1xi. 
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unfinished cells in the right end wall, and four in the left. The thresholds of the doors to 
these are unusually high—the first step, even in the two that are finished, being 18 to 20 
inches high. Through the back wall of the first cell, in the left side, an opening has been 
broken into Cave No. VIII. The front wall is quite unfinished, the door in the middle only 
having been hewn out, and the rock being left of considerable thickness on the north side 
of it, deoush which another entrance has been made at the left corner, with a descent of 
two or three steps in front and a wide passage on the inner side. At the right, or south- 
west corner, an entrance is also broken into the hall from the foot of the stair, which there 
ascends to Cave VI. 

The arrangements of Cave No. VIII., as described in The Cave Temples (p. 376), will be 
better understood by the plan (pl. xiv), which at once shows its resemblance to the Brah- 
manical Caves, such as the Ravana-k&i Khai and RAaméévara, and also to the Aurangabad 
Bauddha Caves,—a pretty clear indication of its late date. The two pillars in front of the 
shrine being of the Elephanta type, as in Cave IL, is a further proof that it is one of the 
latest Buddhist excavations here. The other two pillars, dividing it from the outer apart- 
ment, have high square bases; the shafts have 32 flutes, and the capitals are square, with 
pendent ears at the corners, carved with scroll-leaf pattern. The slender columns in front 
of the little chapel on the north side of this room are also of the Elephanta type. 


Cave IX. 


This cave, if not an appendage of Cave VI., or, rather to a small cave in front 
of its north wing, now destroyed by the falling away of the rock (see plan, Cave 
Temples, pl. 1x), is quite different from any we elsewhere meet with. It forms a 
sort of upper storey to the last, but consists of a mere chapel with two pillars in 
front,' and is quite in the same style, both of architecture and sculpture, as Cave 
VIII. Over the front pillars is a sculptured facade, the architrave or lower member 
being divided into compartments by divisions carved with arabesques, the compartments 
alternately containing a sitting and a standing Buddha, with attendants. On the frieze 
above are carved three Chaitya window ornaments, and at a higher level other two—each 
row with half ones at the ends; and in a third and shorter belt is a single one. Each of 
these is occupied by a figure of Buddha, and between the projecting members on which 
they are carved are many smaller human figures. Above, at each corner, is a Bodhisattva 
with female attendants.” One of the pillars is represented in plate xvi, fig. 4, 

Inside, the chapel is about 23 feet by 10 feet, with two attached pillars on the back 
wall, dividing it into three compartments. The centre one contains a Buddha with four 
gandharvas above, and the side ones contain the two attendant Bodhisattvas ; the right side 


one—probably Majijusri—is represented on pl. xiii, fig. 6. The other is Avalékitesvara, 
also with two female attendants, and fat gandharvas above. 





1 See Cave Temples, p. 375. 
* Compare this with the similar facade of the left wing of the Indra Sabha. 
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1, SECTION THROUGH THE FRONT OF VISVAKARMA CHAITYA CAVE, 
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Seale to figs 7& 2. 





2. DAGOBA. 


3. NORTH DOOR OF VISVAKARMA CHAITYA CAVE. 








J. Burgess. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE THREE LARGER BUDDHIST CAVES. 


VigsvakarMa Cave, No. X. 


Cave X. is the great Chaitya rock temple, the only one of the kind at Elura, and 
locally known as Vigvakarma’s, or “the Carpenter's shop.” It is a splendid temple, 
with a fine facade and large open court in front, surrounded by a corridor, and worthily 
concludes the series of Buddhist Chaitya caves, which, taken altogether, are perhaps the 
most interesting group of buildings or caves in India. We can now trace the sequence of 
them from the early wood-fronted examples at Pitalkhor&’, Kondane, and Bhaja, through the 
stone-fronted caves of Bedsd 
and Karlé, to the elaborately 
decorated facades of the two 
latest at Ajanta, till at last 
it loses nearly all its charac-  f ak 
teristic external features in a rn 
this one at Eluré. The 
earlier ones are all certainly 
anterior to the Christian era 
—some probably as early as 
200 or 250 B.c.—and as this 
one can hardly be dated 
before 650 a.D., the series 
extends in nearly unbroken 


























continuity for about nine 
centuries. During this long 
period we can easily trace 
the progress from the great 
open front of a cave covered 
by an external screen, first 
in wood, and then in stone 
ornamented in wood, till 
subsequently we find it con- 
structed entirely in stone 
with limited dimensions for 





the opening, and at last the 


No. 3.—Fagade of the Visvakarma Cave.' 


great horse-shoe window was 

contracted into the triple Venetian window of this Visvakarma Cave, as represented in the 

annexed woodcut (No. 3); and the screen in front had entirely disappeared. So altered, how- 

ever, is it from the grand simplicity of the great arched window at Karlé, that if we had not 

all the intermediate steps by which the changes can be followed out we should hardly be able 

to trace it back to its original form, or to feel sure that it was the same architectural feature. 
The interior of this temple is 85 feet 10 inches long inside, by 43 feet 2 inches wide, 





1 From Fergusson’s Ind. and East. Archit., p. 128. 
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and 33 feet 11 inches from the floor to the under edge of the stone ridge board. The pillars 
that separate the nave from the aisles are 14 feet high, and the triforium 4 feet deep. Its 
arrangements, however, may be best studied on the ground plan and details given in 
The Cave Temples (plates lxii and Ixiii). To these are here added a longitudinal section 
(plate iii, fig. 1) through the front of the cave, showing the corridor on the right hand or 
south side of the court below—with portions of the sculptured panels on the back walls— 
the wide balcony over the entrance portico, and the deep gallery above the front cross 
aisle, which advances considerably into the cave,—differing in this respect from the earlier 
Chaitya temples in that the great arch, besides being altered in front and the window 
divided, is of much less depth than usual and than the gallery; and a transverse section 
(plate xvi, fig. 1). 

The narrow triforium over the pillars of the nave is divided into compartments, each 
containing a figure of Buddha, seated with his hands in the dharmachakra mudra, with 
various groups of attendants (see plate xvii, fig. 2); and on a band below is a line of 
rollicking dwarfs or gaxa, similar to what we find on the basements of the BAdAmi 
Brahmanical caves of the sixth century, and on the Vaishnava temple at Aihole. Above this 
triforium the ribs of the roof spring, each from a small Naga figure, the alternate ones being 
males in an attitude of adoration, and the females each holding a flower in their right 
hands. On the inner side of the gallery, the band of gana is continued, but the upper 
and broader portion (see fig. 1) is divided into a large central and two smaller side panels, 
each filled with standing figures, which it 
is difficult to identify with any scene in 
the Bauddha legends. 

The pattern of the pillars is also 
shown in the section (plate iii, fig. 1), and 
one of the pair under the gallery, which 
are more elaborately carved, is drawn to 
a larger scale on plate xviii, fig. 2. At 
the end of the verandah that passes the 
entrance is a chapel, in which may be 
seen the central figure—that of Avaldki- 
tésvara or PadmapAni, and to the right, 
that of Dharma or “the law,” always 
personified as a female, with four arms, 
holding a bottle, a trigdla, and a rosary, 
The figure on the other side is also a 
female, but with only two arms. 

The side elevation of the dagoba is 

No. 4.—Interior of the Viivakarma Cave, from a photograph, given to the same scale in plate iii, fig. 2, 
showing the difference of its style from 
those of the earlier caves, and even from those of Ajanta.’ It is 26 feet 10 inches 


high, and the circular part of it is 15 feet 6 inches in diameter. The capital, no longer 
square as in all the early examples, is cut up by numerous offsets, like the dates of 
some of the pillars in the large cave at Badami. The body of it is carved round about 
with alternate broad and narrow panels (plate xvii, fig. 3) containing figures of Buddha 
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seated with his feet on the lotus, his hands in the dharmachakra mudrd, with and 
without attendant chauri-bearers. On the front of it a large mass of rock, 16 feet 10 
inches high, is left as a frontispiece, and is carved with a huge image of Buddha, 10 
feet 11 inches from the feet to the top of the head, seated with his hands in the favourite 
dharmachakra mudd, with the usual pair of Bodhisattva attendants,'—AvaldkitéSvara 
and Mafijusri. The accompanying woodcut, No. 4, shows the front of this dagoba. Two 
pairs of gandharvas with offerings appear above the Buddha, on an arch the upper part of 
which is also carved with the Bédhi tree. 

The simple but elegant side-door into the left side aisle is represented to scale in fig. 3 
(pl. iii). The central door has small figures in pairs all round the architectrave, with Naga 
guardians at the bottom on each side. Outside the architrave is the usual leaf-border. 

In the balcony in front of the window is a portico on each side, with cells behind.’ 
The stair lands in the one on the north side, and opposite the landing, over the door of a 
cell in the east end, is the same group of two males and a female, which we meet with again 
in the Tin ThAl (pl. xviii, fig. 3). On the right side of this same door is a standing figure 
of Buddha, with two small attendants, and on the left a figure seated cross-legged, and 
another with the right foot down, wearing a necklace and holding a lotus. There are also 
numbers of figures of Buddha on the walls, some in little arched niches. 

A recess on the right side of the front window contains Avalékitésvara, with two female 
attendants and gandharvas. His head is represented on plate xix, fig. 3; and on the 
frieze of this recess is a fine group of dwarfs. A similar recess 


\\\\ 

on the north side contains Mafijugri. In the north end of the bee @ 
balcony is a female figure in the centre, holding a lotus, and ee a 
eight figures of Buddha in line above; six figures with the a5 ‘i 
lotus, and seated with one foot down, are on her left, and five As BAN 
on her right—one of them, a female, with four arms. On the ys 
south side is a recess in which is another statue of Avalékités- By 
vara with female attendants. : 

' To the west of this was a portico similar to that on the = 







north side, which has had two pillars in front, but they have 
fallen away along with the roof. In the back are three cells, ty \ 
and one in the east end, with several seated and standing figures, ~ 

also a four-armed standing figure (pl. xix, fig. 4), differing con- 
siderably from the usual ones of Bodhisattvas, but which may 
compared with that of Padmapdéni, represented in the annexed 
woodcut (No. 5), from the Aurangdbdd Caves.? This Elura 

one evidently is meant for Vajrap4ni, and it is to be observed —_‘No. green eoio from the 
that while he holds a vayra in his left hand, the end of another = mics 

is represented over his head, as if emerging from it. The other symbols he holds are too 


pat RAE 





much injured to be recognised. ‘This figure is possibly an early form of Vajrapdni, as 
now represented in Tibet, in the terrific aspect of Chyag-rdor—* the subduer of evil spirits.” * 





1 Cave Temples, pp. 379-381. 

2 See the plan of the baleony in The Cave Temples, plate lxii. 3 Report, vol. iii, p. 80. 

4 Schlagentweit’s Buddhism in Tibet, p. 114. Curiously enough, the Buddhists have got a version of the 
Hindu story of the churning of the ocean for the Amrtta, which was given in charge to Vajrapani, but stolen by 
Rahu. 
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Next to this is a figure of Buddha, with Padmapaini and Vajrapani as supporters, the 
latter of whom holds up the vajra in his right hand, and has an opening flower-bud in his 
left. The other figures are too numerous to describe, but the sculptures here and in the Tin 
ThAl alone would form a most important contribution to a Bauddha pantheon. Two of the 
heads of female figures in this verandah are represented in figs. 1 and 2 of plate xix. 
These may be compared with those in other illustrations in this volume, and with the heads 
from Aurangdbad caves given in volume iii, plates xlix, liii, liv, and lv. 

The vajra or fulmen is so frequently represented in the sculptures here that it seems 
to demand a word of explana- 


tion. In Nepal it has become a 
favourite symbol of Buddhism, 
and is constantly sculptured 
about their temples. In its 
simplest form, with only one 
set of prongs, it would almost 
seem that possibly it may have 
been derived from the trigula 
symbol so frequently repre- 
sented at Amardvati and Sanchi, 





and figured in the accompany- 
ing woodcuts (Nos. 6 and 7). 
It is usually, however, repre- 
sented with two similar ends, as in the accompanying representations of sculptured vajras,— 
(No. 8) from Nepal, and (No. 9) from China, and of the usual form found at Elura (No. 10), 


No. 6—Trisula ornament from No. 7.—Trigula symbol 
Amarivati. from Sanchi. 





No, 8.—Vajra from Nepal. No. 9.—Vajra from China. 


No. 10.—Indian vajra. 


though here it is also found with only one end. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
trigula is also a Brahmanical symbol (see pl. xxx, fig. 3), and so also is the vajra. 

But in Tibet and Nepal a sort of double vajra, having a hooked prong on four sides 
of the central one, is often made of metal, richly moulded and gilt, and is placed on an 
altar or a Dharmadhdtumandala, in front of or inside the temples, where it is an object of 
worship. This is called a Visvavajra, and the accompanying woodcut (No. 11) represents 
one of these instruments, about five feet in length, made of copper by one of the Nepal 
rajas in the middle of the seventeenth century, and placed 
in front of the great temple of Adi-Buddha at Svayamb- 
hunath. The vigva is the symbol of Amoghasiddha, the 
fifth Jiiani Buddha, and of his Bodhisattva Visvapani. 

Every lama in Tibet and every Bandya priest in Nepal 


must possess a small vajra, which they use when repeating 
their prayers and at all ceremonies of importance, as at marriages, the initiation of novices 
> 


&e., and in the latter country the priests receive the title of Vajra-Achdryas from the use 

















No. 11.—Viévavajra from Nepal.! 





1 From Oldfield’s Sketches Jrom Nepal, vol, ii, p. 220. 
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of this instrument.’ It is the symbol of Akshobhya, the second Jiiani Buddha, and of his 
Bodhisattva, Vajrapani.” 

In this balcony there remains to be noticed the only inscription at all of an early date 
found among the Bauddha caves here ; but it is only the mantra of the Mahayana school,’ 
carved in characters of perhaps the eighth or ninth century, probably about the time when 
the figures over which it is found were inserted (see pl. xviii, No. 1). It reads— 

Yé dharma hétu prabhava hétum, téshdin tathdgato, hyavadattéshdnr cha yo ni- 

rédha, évam vddi mahdsramana{ h. | 

“ All things proceed from cause; this cause has been declared by the Tathagata ; all 
things will cease to exist ; this is that which is declared by the great Sramana (Buddha).” 

Though to this mantra is ascribed the conversion of Maudgalyayana and Sariputtra, the 
two chief disciples of Buddha, it probably owes its origin to some of the early Mahayéna 
teachers. It was found on a stone slab and on several clay seals at Sarnath, near Banaras, 
and on a copperplate in the stépa excavated by Dr. Bird at Kanheri, on numerous clay 
seals discovered at the same place by Mr. West in 1853, and the first part of it is given in 
a short inscription cut into the square body of a dégoba in bas-relief on the right-hand side 
wall in the court of the great Chaitya cave.‘ This celebrated philosophical formula has 
also been found in inscriptions from Afghanistan, Tirhut, Burma, Singhapur, and Java, and 
is well known in the Bauddha literature of Nepal, Tibet, China, and Ceylon. 


Tue Don THAt Cave, No. XI. 


The next cave is the Don Thal, so called because it was long supposed to consist of 
only two storeys. In 1876, however, the lower storey was excavated of the earth which 
had completely buried it. The plans of all three floors are given in plate xv, from which 
it will be observed that the upper storey has been carried farthest into the rock, though 
apparently it never was nearly completed. It may be doubtful whether it was originally 
intended to form cells in the blocks left at the back of the verandah, but several cells have 
just been commenced in the walls, whether for residence or small chapels is not quite clear. 
The second storey consists only of a verandah with eight massive square pillars in front, a 
small shrine at one end, and three larger ones in the back, the central one (otherwise the 
smaller) having a room in front with two square pillars. The larger shrines on each side 





1 Hue’s Travels in Tartary, &e., vol. ii, p. 221; Oldfield’s Sketches from Nepal, vol. ii, p. 201 ; Hodgson’s 
Essays, pp. 41, 63. 

2 This was the case even in Fah-hian’s time, who speaks of it as “ the golden mace.”—Beal’s Fah-hian, p. 94 ; 
and conf. Julien, Mém. sur les Cont. Occid., tome i, pp. 340, 134, 319; ii, 114. 

8 The following are the principal references on this formula:—Jour. As. Soc. Beng., vol. iv, pp. 133, 211, 
286, 713; vol. v, pp. 157, 158, 658; vol. x, p. 953; vol. xvi, p. 78, and plate i; vol. xviii, pt. i, p. 247, and 
plate x; Asiat. Res., vol. v, p. 131; vol. xx, p. 52, or Feer’s French translation in Ann. Mus. Guimet, tome ii, 
p. 155; Hodgson’s Essays, 1st ed. p. 158, or 2nd ed. p. 111; Hardy’s Man. of Budh., 2nd ed. p. 201 (Ist ed. 
p. 196); Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, p. 51; Bird’s Historical Researches, p. 64; Crawfurd’s Hist. of the Indian 
Archipelago, vol. ii, p. 212, and plate 31, which strongly resembles this Elura example in the character of the 
alphabet ; Schlagentweit’s Buddhism in Tibet, p. 17, or French transl. p. 13; Beal’s Romantic Legend, p. 329; 
and Wong Puh’s Memorial of Sakya Buddha in Jour. R. As. Soc., vol. xx, p. 166; Burnouf’s Introd. a 0 Hist. du 
Buddh. Ind., 2me ed. p. 308 note (Ire ed. p. 345); and Lotus, pp. 522-526; Kern, Hist. du Bouddh. in Rev. de 
UHist. des Relig., tome v, p. 149; Sykes, in J. R. As. Soc, vol. xvi, pp- 37-53, and plates i-iii; West, Jour. 
Bom. B. R. As. Soc., vol. vi, pp. 158, 159, and plates v and vii a-d. 

4 Jour. Bom. B. R. As. Soc., vol. vi, p. 4, No. 8. 
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contain colossal figures of Buddha seated cross-legged with the soles of his feet turned up, 
but here, as in the Tin Thal also, each side of the chamber is carved with tall attendant 
Bodhisattvas, which will be more particularly noticed below. The ground-floor consists of 
a verandah about 89 feet in length by 64 wide, and 8 feet 4 inches high, with seven square 
pillars in front, though it was intended to add an eighth at the left end. In the back wall 
of this verandah are three rooms or shrines, two of them quite unfinished, but the central 
one, containing a cross-legged image of Buddha with Padmapani and VajrapAni as atten- 
dants, one on each side. 

The court in front is about 102 feet wide by 45 deep, with an approach on the west 
about 50 feet wide. In the left, or north-west corner of this court, is a large irregular room 
with a bench round the inner walls of it, and beside it is a chapel containing two images and 
attendants—that on the back or north side being Avaldkitésvara seated on a simhdsana 
or lion-throne, with a female figure seated cross-legged on each side of him—the one on the 
left having four arms. Above, on each side, are seated figures. ‘’o the left is another 
four-armed dévi—probably Dharma—with a rosary (mdld) and a flower. On the right 
side of the room is a headless figure of Buddha, behind whom stand two Bédhisattvas, and 
at the sides chauri-bearers. There are also other figures on the walls, 

On the right side of the entrance to the court is a smaller, rudely cut chamber, and 
there are some others quite filled up with earth. 

The verandah of the first floor above is 1023 feet long by 9 feet wide and 10 feet 3 inches 
high, with three shrines in the back, and two cells—one of them only begun. There is also 
a fourth shrine at the south end, having an arched door. This last contains a figure of 
Buddha, seated cross-legged on a high square block ; above his shoulders are two gandhar- 
vas or Bauddha cherubs, while Avalékitégvara or Padmapani’ and Maiijusri or Vajra- 
pani” attend him as chauri-bearers. By the side of the latter stand three male figures with 





+ Avalékitésvara, Padmapani, or Karunérnava—in Tibetan sPyan-ras-gzigs-dvang-phyug (pronounced Chenresi- 
vanchug)—is the “on-looking lord,” called also Abhayathdada—‘ the remover of fear,” Abhyutgataraja—*“ the 
great august king,” and in China Kwan-yin. He was apparently unknown till about the third century, but is 
mentioned as a hearer in the Saddharma-pundartka Satra (cir. 300 a.p,), of which Maiijusri is the mythical author. 
Avalokitésvara is held in special reverence in Tibet as the protector of the country ; and the Dalai-Lamas are 
regarded as his successive incarnations.—See Leports, vol. iii, pp. 75,76; Beal’s Fah-hian, p. 60; Ind. Ant., 
vol. viii, pp. 249-253; Cave Temples, p. 357, &e. 

°* Vajrapani is one of the names of Sakra or Indra, the god of thunder, who with his bolt (vajra) 
slays the enemies of Buddhism, and, in Nepal, is the Jiiani Bodhisattva of Akshébhya. He is represented 
in a blue robe, and is called in Tibet Lag-na-rdo-+je or Phyag-na-rdo-rje, Hodgson calls him “the won of 
Vajrasattva Buddha,” who is the Magnus Apollo of the Tantrikas (Essays, 2nd ed. pp. 15 and 17, note; or, 1st 
ed. pp. 23 and 25, n.) The Yogachara school make Vajrapani identical with Maijusrt ; but in China they seem 
to be regarded as distinct personages, called respectively Chi-kin-kang-shin and Miao-ki-ts‘iang or Wen-shu. In 
all the Northern schools, however, Maiijusri is ranked along with Avalokitégvara ; conf. Vassilief, p. 125; 
vit Introd., pp. 100, 101. Ghantapani is the proper Bodhisattva of Vajrasattva (Hodgson, Essays, p. 94). 

n China, the place to the left of Buddha is often occupied by Ta-shi-chi-p‘u-sa or Mahdasthanaprapta, who 
properly belongs to the retinue of Amitabha, the favourite Jini Buddha. It is apparently doubtful a he 
robtonenie Schott says Maudgalyayana, but we find in some of their temples groups consisting of Dipankara, 
.. ecg Maiijusri, Sariputtra, Mahasthanaprapta, and Maudgalyayana (Teii-tsen). 
- A ai however, was. “the disciple of the left hand,” and this agrees with the position assigned to 
m Ast anapripta in China, and that given to Vajrapani in India. Sariputra, as the representative of complete 
rs pai sien, might be supposed to be the proper analogue of Maiijuéri; and MaudgalyAyana—pre-eminent for 
— Se si oe that of Avalokitésvara, Neither Mahasthanaprapta nor Samantabhadra are 

iy en thsang. As the former is represented with a small chaitya or dagaba on his forehead to 


contain the relics (Saréra) of Buddha, and a raj i 
he r ‘ara, he is probably the same as th Vajrapani i 
called Seissi in Japan ; and Samantabhadra is called Fu-gwen. : ee ee ne 
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high headdresses and aureoles behind their heads, and opposite to them are three females 
or Dévis—one bearing a flower-stalk. These are, doubtless, the Taras or female counter- 
parts (bodhisattvasamuchchayds) of the Bodhisattvas. Close to this, in the back of the 
verandah, is a door into a cell with a low broad bench or bed on the right side. Next to 
this is a shrine, with Buddha seated cross-legged on a throne, with four armed dwarfs at 
the corners, his hands in‘the bhémisparsa mudrd,' that is, the left lying open in the lap 
and the right over the knee, with the back turned outwards. A small half figure of a 
female, in front of the throne and towards Buddha’s right, holds up a jar. This is probably 
intended to represent Sujata,” the daughter of Sendni, who offered boiled milk to Gautama, 
just before he became a Buddha. 

The chauri-bearers are, as usual here, the two Bodhisattvas, the vajra or bolt of the 
left one being supported on a flower by his side. On the same side are also three other 
standing figures, the first with a flower, the second with a large round bud, and the third 
with a pennon. Opposite these last are other three—the last with a long straight sword. 
A pair of gandharvas appear over each shoulder of the Buddha, and on the side walls over 
the Bodhisattvas are six Buddhas seated cross-legged on two shelves. To the north of the 
door into this shrine, a little figure kneels in an arched recess. 

The central door leads into a room about 30 feet wide by 20 feet deep, and 8 feet 
9 inches high, with two square pillars in the middle, and partially lighted by an opening 
in the wall on each side of the door. In the shrine behind it, 13 feet wide and 8 feet 
9 inches high, is an image of Buddha on a simhdsana, in the bhdmisparsa mudrd, with 
the usual Bodhisattvas as attendants—VajrapAni holding the thunderbolt in his uplifted 
right hand. 

The shrine door to the left of this has mouldings round it, and lions carved at the foot 
of the jambs on the step. The sculpture inside is very similar to that on the other side of 
the principal shrine, but with the addition of a fat male figure on the front wall to the left 
of the entrance, and a female on the right. 

On the verandah wall, between this and the door into an unfinished cell, is a figure of 
Dharma—that might be mistaken for Lakshmi—four-armed, with water-pot, lotus, and 
rosary,—also two other female figures. 

A stair in the rock leads up to the third storey, which has a hall 101 feet long, by 
21 feet deep and 9 feet 7 inches high, but badly lighted on account of two large blocks left 
on each side the vestibule leading into it from the verandah. All the light admitted comes 
through this vestibule 30 feet wide and 15 feet deep, and through a narrow door and 
passage at each end. In the hall is one row of eight square pillars running from end to 
end. ‘The pillars of the verandah have very thin plain brackets, and but little ornament on 
their square shafts (pl. xvi, fig. 5). Outside them is a low parapet wall. Inside, the pillars 
are perfectly plain. At the south end of the verandah is an empty cell, and in the inner 
walls are three slight cuttings, the beginnings of cells. In the middle of the back wall is 
an ante-chamber with two square pillars in front, and through it is the shrine containing a 











1 Also called the dharmasparsa mudrdé ; the fingers of the right hand usually touch the seat. 

2 Sujata = Eugenia: for the story, see Bigandet’s Legend of Gaudama (3rd ed.), vol. i. p. 82; S. Hardy's 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 170; Beal’s Fa-hian, p. 121, and Romantic Legend, p. 194, where Sujata’s father is 
called Nandika. In the Lalita Vistara, as in some of the other versions, there are two sisters, Trapusha and 
Bhallika, who prepare the milk for him; in other accounts they are called Nanda and Nandabala, daughters of 
Sujata, the lord of the village. E. Arnold, in his Light of Asia, quite alters the legend. 
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seated Buddha in the teaching attitude, with Avalékitésvara or Padmapani and Maiijusri 
or Vajrapdni only as attendants. At the north end of the hall is another shrine, with a 
Buddha squatted on a throne and attendants. On the walls of this cave are many small 
figures of Buddha, a Padmapani with four arms, figures seated on lotuses, in the lalitdsana 
mudrd, with one foot under them and the other on the ground—both male and female, 
Figures of Mahisasuri and Ganapati on the south wall are evidently of late date. 


Cave XII.—Tue Tin THAt. 


The twelfth and last of the series of Bauddha caves here is the Tin Thal or three- 
storeyed cave-temple, adapted for worship rather than as a monastery. ‘This is, of its class, 
one of the most important and interesting caves at Elura. In no other series do we find a 
three-storeyed vihara carried out with the same consistency of design and the like magnifi- 
cence as in this example, and from these circumstances there is a grandeur and propriety 
in its appearance that it would be difficult to surpass in cave architecture. The greatest 
interest, however, lies in its being a transitional example between the styles of the two 
great religions which divide between them the principal examples of the architectural mag- 
nificence of the place. On comparing it with the DAs Avatara Cave, that all but imme- 
diately succeeds, it seems almost as if the builders of this cave had been persuaded to change 
their faith and by gentle means to adopt the new religion, and not that they had been con- 
verted by persecution, as has been very generally supposed. So gently, indeed, does the 
change seem to take place, that we can hardly detect it in the architecture, though the 
sculptures announce it with sufficient distinctness. But the mode in which sculpture is 
substituted in the upper storey of this cave for the arrangement of cells in the older and 
genuine viharas, shows that a change was creeping over the form of the religion long 
it pronounced itself by the acceptance and adoration of the new gods, 

The inner portion of the court is 107 feet wide by about 46 deep, but just inside the 
entrance an area of 46 feet by 19 feet has to be added to this. On the right side of this 
latter is a stair leading up to the top of the front wall of the court, 

The lower hall, which is open in front, measures about 116 feet by 42 feet and is 11 feet 
high, the roof being supported by twenty-four square pillars in three rows, with pilasters 
along the back wall. In the left or north end wall are three cells, each with a stone bench 
in it, and in the south end are two cells and an Open apartment forming a lobby to the 
stair leading up to the first floor. In the back wall are also four cells, two near each end, 
and in the middle is a large antechamber to the shrine, 37 feet wide and 40 feet deep, 
with two square pillars in front, and four more supporting the roof, with corresponding 
pilasters on each side wall, having a cell on each side between the first and second pilasters. 

Between the two pilasters, on the back wall of the hall to the left of the antechamber, is 
a large compartment carved in nine square panels (plate xix, fig. 6), each sculptured with 
a different figure. Buddha himself occupies the centre with Avaldkitégvara on his right 
hand and Vajrapani or Majfijusri on his left. The figure in the middle of the upper row 
has a sword supported on a lotus flower—a symbol borne by different Lékésvaras, such 
as Maiijusri, Sithhandtha, and Mahasthanaprapta ; possibly it may be the last of these. 
The figures on each side of him have branches of different sorts, and those in the lower 
corners have a pennon and a book similarly upheld, while the middle one has a closed 
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lotus bud.!| Which of the Bédhisattvas each of these is we can hardly say, but the corner 
four may perhaps be Ratnapdni, Ghantdpani, Maitréya, and Samantabhadra; or the six 
above and below may be analogous to a group sometimes met with in China, including 
Sariputtra and Maudgalydyana (the two agrasrdvakas), Samantabhadra, Ananda, Kagyapa 
(the Arya Sthavira), and Rahula (Gautama’s son).? But it is not improbable that such 
designations as Vajrapani, Padmapini, Mahdsthdnapripta, Kshitigarbha, Ghantdpini, &c., 
were first given for obvious reasons to figures of the favourite disciples of Buddha, and that 
afterwards the original names dropped out of use, and the epithets became designations of 
Bodhisattvas—a class of beings not recognised by the schools of the Hinaydna. But what- 
ever be their names, they correspond with the standing figures we meet with so frequently 
in the shrines at Elur4, arranged side by side along either wall. 

In a corresponding area to the south of the autechamber has been a figure of Buddha 
seated cross-legged with AvaldkitéSvara and Maiijusri® as attendants, but this sculpture is 
very much destroyed. 

On all the pilasters of the antechamber figures have been sculptured ; in three cases 
Buddha occupies the upper part of the area with the usual Bodhisattva attendants; and 
below, on one, is a female, TArA, with the lotus; on another, Buddha alone; on a third, the 
same with attendants; on a fourth, another female; and on a fifth, Buddha with a four- 
armed dévi—perhaps Dharma (repeated thrice below) having an elongated object in her lap 
and a sort of sceptre in one of her left hands. 

In recesses on the right are large figures of Buddha cross-legged on simhdsanas, with 
attendants having flowers of different sorts in their hands. On each side of the shrine door 
are seated fat guardian figures, each holding a flower stalk; that on the right (south) side 
has a book laid over the opening bud,.and hence may represent Mafijusri.* 

On the wall of the small lobby from which the stair ascends, the sculpture of nine 
panels is repeated, but is much defaced; there is also above it a Buddha between two 
chauri-bearers, one with a flower and the other with a bud covered by a book, to his right 
a female holding a flower-stalk, and to the left a four-armed Dévi with a rosary and bottle 
or goglet. 

Ascending the stair, at the turning we enter a small room about 23 feet by 15, with 
two pillars in front, looking into the court, on the back wall of which is carved a large cross- 





1 Mr. Beal suggests that this may be Kshitigarbha, the Ti-tsang p‘usa of the Chinese; see Vassilief, pp. 
170, 175. 

2 In China Ananda and Kasyapa often stand next to Buddha in the shrines, and with Mafijusri, Samanta- 
bhadra, Sariputtra, and Maudgalydyana, form a group of six; but in China and Japan, Buddha has sometimes 
Maiijusri on his left mounted on a lion, and Samantabhadra on an elephant at his right.—Edkins, Rel. in China, 
p. 229, and Ann. du Mus. Guimet, tome iv, p. 276, and plate vii, p. 110. In Ceylon the usual attendant figures 
are Mogallano and Sariputto (the two aggasdvakas), Rahulo, Anando, and Kassapo. 

3 Mafijugrt. appears under many names, as Maiijundtha, Mahamati, Kumérarfja, Khadgin, Vajradhara, 
Vibhugana, Sarddlavahana, Simnhakéli, &c., and sometimes bears a sword in his right hand, and a book on a lotus 
flower in the left. He is the apotheosis of transcendental wisdom, as Avalékitésvara is of mercy. He has two 
wives, Sarasvati and Lakshmi, and in China is regarded as presiding over air [wind]. He is the prince of 
eloquence and spiritual son of Sikya. The worship of Maiijugri and Avalokitésvara seems to have come into 
vogue in India before the time of Fah-hian (a.p. 400). He is regarded as the special protector of Nepal, and the 
Emperor of China is styled his incarnation.—Beal’s Fah-hian, p. 60; Jour. It. As. Soc., vol. xvi, p. 204; Csoma, 
Libet. Gram., p. 182 ff; As. Res., vol. xvi, pp. 459-473; Jour. As. Soc. Ben., vol. xii, pt. 1, pp. 402, 404, 408 ; 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 498 ff. 

4 The shrine has been fully described in The Cave Temples, p. 382. 
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legged Buddha seated on a simhdsana, with Gandharvas above him and the two favourite 
Bédhisattvas as chawri-bearers. To the right and left of this are the nine panels again 
repeated, and over that to the right are three arched compartments containing figures of 
four-armed goddesses similar to those representing Dharma and Sarhgha in the my thology 
of the northern Buddhists, the second with lotus bud and attendants, and the third with 
perhaps a bottle and shankh or conch shell. On the east wall is a four-armed Dévi with 
something like a dish filled with fruit or food in one of her left hands on her lap, and hold- 
ing a lotus, &c. Then Buddha and attendants; and again two figures of the four-armed 
goddess, her two front hands laid on her knees; and lastly, Buddha with attendants. 

On the west wall is Padmapani seated with one leg tucked under him and his hands 
on his knees (plate xviii, fig. 3). To his left is a goddess, probably Tara or Prajiid, with a 
dagaba on the front of her headdress, and with the right foot down over the padmdsana 
or lotus seat, and the left doubled up on it (/alitdsana mudrd). Her right hand lies over 
her knee with the palm turned outwards (vardha or vara mudrd), the attitude of bestowal, 
and the left holds the stalk of a flower. On the other side is a fat figure with the right 
foot raised upon the seat, and a bud at his elbow.’ Outside this compartment to the left 
are two females in the attitude of supplication, and above them a male figure with a flower- 
stalk—the usual badge of a Bodhisattva. 

Ascending the other half of the stair, we land in a small room at the south end of the 
verandah of the second storey, which is on the same plan as the upper floor of the last cave, 
but with a larger hall (pl. xiv, fig. 2). The verandah is 116 feet long by 11 feet wide and 
12 feet 2 inches high, with eight square pillars in front, and with a small room at each end, 
forming at the south the landing for the stair from the ground floor, and at the north the 
entrance to the stair ascending to the upper floor. From each of these a still smaller 
apartment opens; that at the south, a small cell with a stone bench; the other, a recess, 
with an image of Buddha seated with the wheel-emblem between his feet, his hands in the 
dharmachakra or teaching mudrd, and in front, on the ground, two deer. Padmapani and 
Vajrapani, with chauris, stand on each side, coarsely executed. On the wall, opposite the 
foot of the stair, are Padmapani and two female figures, and, above them, a dagaba, a 
Buddha, and a male and female, each with flower-stalks, 

The hall lies back from the verandah, and is entered through a vestibule about 36 feet 
wide by 18 feet deep, with two square pillars in front and back, and also by side doors at 
the ends of the verandah. In each of the large blocks of rock left two cells are carved, 
facing the hall, which is 118 feet from north to south, by about 34 feet deep and 11 feet 
5 inches high, divided into three aisles by rows o 
partly hewn away. In each end of this hall, including the pass 
four cells; and in the back wall are five more, 
wide, with two pillars in front, 


In the north end of the vestibule of the hall is a large sculpture of Avalékitégvara 
seated between two females (Léchani? and Tara), the one on his left h 


age from the end door, are 
The antechamber to the shrine is 36 feet 


and having a bottle 





1 This is apparently one of the Triads of which the Bauddha sects have so many, in one of the chief of which 
Padmapani is identitied with the Sarhgha, the other two being Buddha and Prajna who represents the Dharma. 
It is in connection with this Triad that the Northern Buddhists have the famous mantra,— 

; Om sarva vidye hom | On Prajitiiye horn | Orr mani-padme horn \| 

? She occupies a high place in the Mahayana mythology, and is Tepresented as the second constituent of the 
Trikdya or “threefold body,” or that endued with the sambhigakdya of absolute completeness, and the equiva- 
lent or counterpart of the Samgha in the Triratna, In Nepal she is the Sakti of Akshdébhya, 


f eight square pillars each—two of them 
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before her; the other had a flower-stalk by her side. On the pilaster to the left are a 
squatting figure of Buddha, two male figures, and four females, with different flowers. On 
that to the right is a dagaba and flag, a squatting Buddha, and a Bodhisattva with a 
flower. Behind this is a repetition of the sculpture with the nine figures, only here 
Buddha is in the centre of the upper row. On the south end is a repetition of the sculpture 
on a smaller scale, but with two Dévis on each side. 

On the north pilaster of the antechamber to the shrine is carved a digaba, with a 
Buddha on the front of it; below it a squatting Buddha, and still lower a Dévi with a 
flower branch. The shrine door is plain, but has large figures of Padmapani with his lotus 
and rosary, and Vajrap&ni with his fulmen, as guardians. 

The shrine itself is about 22 feet wide, 19 feet deep, and 13 feet 8 inches high. It 
contains an enormous image of Buddha seated cross-legged in the bhdmisparsa médrd, with 
the left hand in the lap and the right lying over the knee. In front of the low padmdsana 
or Bédhimanda, on which he is seated, is a female (Sujata?) holding up a jar, and to the left 
is another standing over a prostrate human figure. Against each side wall stand five tall 
Bodhisattvas. On the right side are (1.) AvalékitéSvara or Padmapini as chawri-bearer 
(chdmarika) ; (2.) a figure with a bud in his right hand; (3.) another with a sword; (4.) 
a fourth with his hand raised; and (5.) one with a lotus flower; and on the front wall 
on a high seat squats a female holding a flower-stalk. On the left side, as in the upper 
shrine represented in plate xx, fig. 1, are (1.) Vajrapani, with the vayra on the top of the 
flower-stalk ; (2.) the second with an opening flower, and holding some small object in his 
right hand; (3.) with a full-blown flower and a small object; (4.) with a flag and small 
object ; and (5.) with only a bud in the right hand. On the front wall is a stout male, with 
around object in the right and a long curling one in the left hand. This is probably the 
excavator of the cave. On shelves above are seven Buddhas on each side seated cross-legged. 

On the jamb of a window that lights the stair ascending to the upper storey is a small 
figure on horseback with two attendants, and above is a female with a flower. 

The upper floor of the Tin Thal is by far the most splendid hall among the Bauddha 
Caves of India. It measures 115 fect in length by 64 deep from the inside of the first row 
of pillars, and 12 feet 24 inches high, the roof being supported by forty square pillars in 
five rows, inclusive of the front one. At the back also it has an open antechamber 374 feet 
wide, the front divided by two pillars, and 164 feet deep. Unlike the monastic halls of 
the Ajantd viharas, this has no cells for residents. Five recesses in the south and four 
in the north end wall contain nine colossal images of Buddhas’ with their attendants, but 
unfortunately all the sculptures have been more or less broken, scarcely a figure being left 
entire in this splendid cave. 

Along the back wall of the hall are fourteen large cross-legged figures of Buddhas, 
seven on the north, and as many to the south of entrance of the antechamber to the shrine. 
Those on the north side have each his hands in his lap—in the Jiidna mudrd, aureoles 
behind their heads, and trees rising from behind them, with foliage carefully varied in 
each case. These must represent the supposed seven last Buddhas, viz. (1.) Vipasyi ; 
(2.) Sikhi; (3.) Visvabht; (4.) Krakuchchhanda; (5.) Kanaka Muni; (6.) Kasyapa; and 
(7.) Sakya Sithha, whose Bodhivrikshas or sacred trees, according to Mahandmo in his 








1 Possibly Dipankara, Ratnagarbha, Vipasyi, Sikhi, Visvabha, Krakuchchhanda, Kanaka Muni, Kagyapa, and 
Sakya Sirhha. 
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Tika on the Mahdvanso," were respectively (1.) the Patali or trumpet-flower, Bignonia 
suaveolens ; (2.) the Pundarika, a fragrant kind of mango; (3.) the Sala, Shorea robusta ; 
(4.) the Sirisha, Acacia sirisa; (5.) the Udumbara, Ficus glomorata; (6.) the Nyagrédha, 
Ficus Indica ; and (7.) the Pippala or Agvattha, Ficus religiosa. Corresponding to these, 
on the southern portion of the wall, are other seven very similar figures, all in the 
dharmachakra mudrd, or having the hands in the teaching attitude. From the nimbus 
behind each head springs a circular flower forming the centre of the underpart of an 
umbrella (chhatra), with a gandharva at each side supporting it and carrying a gift. If 
these, as is probable, are different from the seven to the north of them, I would venture to 
suggest that they may be the divine Buddhas—Vairdchana,” Akshébhya, Ratnasambhava, 
Amitabha, Améghasiddha, Vajrasatwa and Vajrardja; but they may really be only the 
Manushiya Buddhas differently arranged. 

The researches of modern scholars have done much to illustrate the ethical system 
of the Bauddha doctors, and to acquaint us with the legends that fill their works, but 
so little attention has as yet been devoted to the practical creed and mythology of the 
common people, and the liturgical ceremonies of the worship that was daily practised in 
their temples, that in the whole round of the literature on Buddhism published within the 
last fifty years, we have but little to help us in identifying the sculptures on the walls 
of these Bauddha Cave Temples, though representing the beings that the great mass of 
Buddhists were most taught to reverence, and which occupied their minds far more than 
the subtle distinction between the heinousness of a pardjkdé and a dukkata sin, or the 
contents and meaning of the suttas. The result of this is, that Western opinions of Budd- 
hism, founded on the abridged legends of an idealised Buddha and the moral maxims of 
Buddhist philosophers, is one-sided and very defective. Special and detailed researches 
have still to be made into the progressive developments of Buddhism. and Bauddha ritual, 
and for these there doubtless exist abundant materials in the Sanskrit works found in Nepal, 
and in the translations of China and Tibet, as well as in the ceremonials still in vogue in 
these countries. For though Buddhism began with a purely ethical theory, and, as an 
atheistic system must do, it made little at all of worship—yet in course of time, as the cave 
sculptures testify, it began to develop a mythology which went on increasing, until, in all 
countries where the MahAyana schools prevailed, Buddhism became one of the most fan- 
tastic and grossly idolatrous religious systems in the world. The earlier elements of their 
pantheon are represented in the Cave Temples of Kanheri, Ajanta, Aurangabad, Bhaja, and 
Elura ; its later developments are described in the great Sdtras of Northern Buddhism, most 
of which are as yet inaccessible except to a very few Sanskrit scholars. Indian Buddhism, 
as we learn from the records of the early Chinese pilgrims and the cave sculptures, was to a 


very large extent of the Mah dydna form, and it is only from the literature of the schools 
of that sect we can hope to learn much about it.* 





: . ee as 3 2 
Turnour’s Mahdvanso, int. Pp. XXxll, Xxxiv; conf. Cunningham, Bhurhut Stdpa, pp. 113, 114, and plates 
XXIX, XXX, 


? Vairdchana is the sun, 
of Buddha and Léchant. 
* The works of Burnouf, Koppen, Hodgson, and the fragment published by Vassilief in 1859, are the best 
we have on this branch of the subject, and even these only treat of it incidentally, 
: * Wis much to be regretted that the valuable collection of drawings presented by Mr. B. H. Hodgson to the 
French Institute in 1863 have not been published. His papers and illustrations in the Trans. R. A. fea, vol. ii, 


a nd Jour. R. As. Soe., vol. XV1ll, are most valuable br y « d = 
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On each end wall of the antechamber leading to the shrine are three Dévis—the inner 
one on each side with four arms, and holding a rosary and crooked rod—perhaps Dharma 
as Prajiidpdramita. The others have only two arms each ; all are seated on open lotus 
flowers on raised thrones, have high crowns or tiaras and aureoles, and the left hand is 
raised, the fingers extended, and with the tips of the forefinger and thumb each holds the 
stalk of a lotus or similar flower; the right hand on the knee holds another stalk, and all 
have bracelets formed of many rings, and necklaces. Three other figures on each side the 
shrine door cover the back wall. Each has her left foot tucked up before or under her, and 
the right down upon a lotus flower, or in the lalitdsana mudrd. ‘The thrones are supported 
by Nagas, &. One of these figures, to the left of the shrine door (plate xix, fig. 5), has 
an upright vajra supported on the flower she holds, and as this identifies her as Léchani, 
the Buddhisaktt of Akshobhya, we may regard the other four on one side the room as her 
associated goddesses,—Vajradhatésvari, Mamukhi, Pandara, and Tara.’ The other five, if 
different, must then be the five Tar4s—Sitd-tard, Ugra-tard, Ratna-tard, Bhrikuti-tara, and 
Vigva-tara.2 Above these are four Buddhas on the back wall, on each side the door, and 
five on each end wall. 

The shrine door is plain with bold mouldings and but little carving. The dwdrapdlas 
have very high caps, and stand with their arms crossed, and by the door jambs are small 
couchant lions. 

The shrine is 21 feet wide, about 24 feet deep, and 14 feet 4 inches high, and the large 
Buddha is fully 11 feet high, and from knee to knee is 9 feet, while his feet measure 2 feet 
6 inches in length. He is seated cross-legged in the bhimisparsa mudrd, or that in 
which he attained Buddhahood, with the left hand in the lap and the right over the knee, 
pointing to the ground. 

His nose and lips have been broken off by the Musalmans, but are supplied in plaster, 
and the whole figure is frequently whitewashed. Round the seat and image is a dark 
passage by which it may be circumambulated. On the floor against the front of the throne 
are the two female figures already noticed as found in the same position in other shrines. 

On the sides of the shrine are five tall standing figures of Bédhisattvas against each 
wall. On the left side are (1.) PadmapAni with a chdmara, his face destroyed but restored 
with plaster, as Hanuman’s; (2.) a Bodhisattva with a flower bud; (3.) another (perhaps 
Vigvapini) with along sword in the left hand, and a bud or small fly-flap in the right ; (4.) 
the next has a pear-shaped object, and a similar small chauri; aud (5.) the last has some 
object not recognisable in his left, and a similar bud or small fly-flap in the right. 

The sculpture on the left wall is represented on plate xx, fig. 1. Here on the upper 
part of the wall are five figures of Buddha, all in the Jidna mudré or attitude of medi- 
tation. Below on the left and next to the great image of the shrine is Vajrapani acting 
as chdmara-bearer to the Buddha, and easily recognised by his very rich headdress, neck- 
laces, jewelled belt, armlets, &c., as well as by the vajra or fulmen, supported on a half- 
opened bud which rises over his left arm. To his left are other four smaller figures—though 
all much larger than life size—each holding some symbol by which he might be recognised. 
Thus, the next carries a book, and is perhaps Samantabhadra, the third and fifth hold buds 
in their left hands, and perhaps some sort of fruit in the right, and the fourth has a small 
flag or pennon; all stand on lotus flowers, and have very rich headdresses, which vary, 





1 These are respectively the saktis of Vairdchana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, and Amdghasiddha. 
2 These are the wives or faktis of Samantabhadra, Vajrapini, Ratnapéni, Padmapani, and Visvapani respect- 
ively, but even their names are scarcely to be found in any Sanskrit dictionary. 
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however, in minute details. On the front wall is a seated male figure with an object like 
a purse on his left knee, and something like money in his right hand; below him is a 
kamandalu or water-jar, with flowers growing out of it; on the other side of the door is a 
female figure squatting and holding a bud. On the walls above are Buddhas seated cross- 
legged, five on each side wall, and two on the front wall. 

Before leaving these figures it may be worth while comparing them with the analogous 
ones in the Bagh caves in Malwa.’ In the antechamber of the shrine of the most entire 
cave there (No. I.) are four large sculptured panels; on each end Buddha between two 
attendants (plate xviii, fig. 4), and on each side the shrine door is a Bodhisattva about 10 
feet high, represented in figs. 2 and 3 of plate xx.2. That on the right has had_ his 
right hand broken off, so that its original position is no longer recognisable ; but the general 
style of both figures is so like those we find at Elura, that they cannot be mistaken ; and the 
resemblance to the Bédhisattvas in the Aurangabad caves is still more striking.* In both places 
the figure of AvaldkitéSvara is distinguished by the scantiness of the dress and the absence 
of jewellery, while that of the other Bodhisattva is marked by the jewelled belt, armlets, brace- 
lets, rich mukuta and necklaces, while he wears a jewelled cord like the Brahmanical janwi. 

The figures that attend on Buddha in the panels in the ends of the antechamber (plate 
xviii, fig. 4), are perhaps different persons, though the one with the chdmara on his right is 
again distinguished by his rich mukuta, Jewelled belt, jdnvi, and necklace, from the other 
who bears only flowers in his hands. They are each about 7} feet high. 

This is the last of the series of Bauddha Caves here, and probably one of the last 
excavated in India. In plan and arrangements, it bears a striking resemblance to the Das 
Avatira Brahmanical Cave close by,* and, as already indicated, it is very probable they 
were excavated about the same period. It exhibits the early Mahdydna mythology of the 
Yogacharya school * in a more developed state than any other cave in India, and can hardly 
be ascribed to an earlier date than about 700 a.p. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ELURA BRAHMANICAL CAVE TEMPLES.—THE DAS AVATARA 
AND KAILASA, 


Tue Brahmanical Caves ° begin at a distance of about fifty yards north of the Tin Thal, the 
first we meet with being a large plain room, probably intended as a rest-house for pilgrims 
(see plate ii), 

In the large cave close to this, known as Ravana-ka-Khai, the transition to the 
Brahmanical form is complete. There is nothing in either its architecture or its sculpture 
that can be mistaken for anything the Buddhists ever did. There are, however, as yet, no 








1 Cave Temples, pp. 363 ff. 

; In Captain Dangerfield’s account of the Bagh Caves, Trans, Liter. Soe. Bombay, vol. ii, pp. 194 ff, are 
drawings of these figures, but very inaccurate, Dr. Impey’s description of the caves, Jour. Bom. B. R. As. Soc., 
vol. v, pp. 543 ff, is not illustrated. 

> Compare plate liii in Reports, vol. iii, p. 76. 

: Compare Cave Temples, plates lxiv, Ixv, with plates lxxiii and Ixxiy. 

Pe This iy Pagaes as already mentioned, perhaps about a.p. 300, acknowledged the existence of a soul 
in the universe, e other principal school of the Maha ana was the Madhyamika rers Nagai} 
Ben Fostlies Ga hie are on y e Madhyamika or followers of Nagérjuna. 

5 See Cave Temples, introduction to chapter v of Book II I, p. 431, 
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violent contrasts. The plan of the temple and the position of the shrine’ are not unlike 
what we find in the latest caves at AurangAbid and in Cave No. VIII. and the ruined south 
wing of Cave V. here; and the substitution of sculpture for cells—which are not required in 
Brahmanical caves—is only carrying out the system inaugurated in the Tin Thal. 

A plan of this Cave will be found in The Cave Temples, plate |xx, fig. 2, and its sculptures 
are described in sufficient detail, pp. 482-435 of that work, to dispense with anything further 
being said on the subject here. It has almost certainly been dedicated to one of the goddesses 
—forms of Parvati, but—like the Dis Avatara, a large cave at Karusd, a small one at 
Aihole, and some of the earlier temples—its sculptures are partly Vaishnava and partly Saiva. 


THe DAs AvatAra CAVE. 


The next cave is a two-storeyed one, and one of the largest in the Brahmanical group. 
Plans of both floors are given in The Cave Temvples, plates 1xxiii and lxxiv, and on plate 
xxiii, fig. 2, of this volume is added a transverse section of the cave and through the court, 
with its central mandapa. Though on a small scale, this will help to illustrate the arrange- 
ments of the cave, and show how the sculptures are disposed on the left wall of the upper 
floor. Outside, on the end of the balcony, is a four-armed Rudra in a state of frantic 
excitement, but a leg and one of the hands are broken off. 








No. 12.—The Das Avatara Cave, from a photograph. 


The general appearance of the front of this cave, as seen from one side of the court, is 
illustrated by the accompanying woodeut (No. 12), in which the roof of the hall in the 
court is seen in the foreground. 





1 We observe the earlier approaches to this arrangement in the isolation of the image in some of the Ajanta 
caves, and ina more marked form in the shrine of Cave XVI. there. See Cave Temples, pl. xxxiii. 
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The front pillars only have any carving upon them, all the rest inside being plain square 
shafts. One of these pillars in the upper storey is represented on plate xxi, fig. 1, and 
the shaft of the pilaster in the north end of the balcony in fig. 2, and a glance at them will 
show how strangely like Buddhist work they are. In the pilaster the little figure of 
Lakshmi in the lotus flower might readily be mistaken for a Bauddha one, and the 
dancing female and musicians below we have the exact counterpart of in the Aurangabad 
Buddhist shrine No. VII,‘ while the gandharvas and gana are quite as common in the works 
of that sect as in those of the Brahmans. 

The pillar (fig. 1) is at first sight still more strikingly Buddhist. The figure on the 
end of the bracket most closely resembles Buddha in the bhdmisparsa mudrdé, and the 
figures coming out of the mouths of mdkaras are what are found behind most figures of 
Buddha in the shrines. How this came here is difficult to surmise. On the lower part of 
the capital the sculptures are more Brahmanical: the ndga-like figure in the centre is 
Vishnu, and the flying one below him is Garuda, while the Nagas and their wives at 
each side are found also in other Vaishnava sculptures.’ 

The stair lands in the north end of the front aisle, so there is no carving there; but 
in the end of the next cross aisle is the figure of Bhairava trampling on KAli, which forms 
one of the most terrible and expressive sculptures in these caves (see plate xxii, fig. 2). 
The next compartment or chapel has Siva, eight-armed, dancing the dread tdndava amid 
his followers (pl. xxi, fig. 4). At the end of the fourth aisle is an altar, but without 
any image now. The next contains Siva, four-armed, seated with Parvati, two-armed, and 
supposed to be playing chausar; while below, or in front of the seat, is the Nandi or bull 
and the dwarf gana frolicking about him. The sixth has the usual sculpture of Ravana 
under Kailasa, attempting to carry off Siva and his consort, while the gama are represented 
as expressing their contempt for the many-handed monster in the vilest way. ‘The next 
two compartments, being on the back wall, do not appear in the section; the first of them 
contains Siva springing from out of the linga to rescue his worshipper Markandéya from 
Yamadaitya, the messenger of death (plate xxiv, fig. 1)—a myth but rarely represented in 
Hindu sculpture, but which also occurs in the corridor behind Kailasa, which is also repre- 
sented on the same plate. The second compartment contains Siva and his consort, with 
Nandi and attendants. The pillars in the front of the antechamber have struts, each 
carved with a pair of figures and foliage somewhat like those in the great cave at Badami,” 
but of much ruder workmanship. On the left side of the chamber is a very large figure of 
Ganeéa or Ganapati, the god of policy—a figure which, though in modern times so 
universal a favourite and so constantly represented, is but sparingly so in the earlier 
mythology of the caves. On the back wall, to the right of this last, is a goddess—perhaps 
Parvati—with a rosary in her hand, and musicians on each side. She sits on a lotus, and 


two figures below, among foliage, hold the stalk, as the Naga figures do under the images 
of Buddha. The dwarap4las of the shrine-door are four- 


and club. The SdJuikha, or altar round the Liaga, in the 
Muhammadans, but the liga has perhaps been left un 
were found around its base is, of course, unknown. 
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? Reports, vol. iii, plate liv, fig. 5, and p. 78, 
? £.g.,in Badami Cave IIL See Reports, vol. i, plate xx. 
P : ? 
Archeol. Reports, vol. i, pl. xxiv to xxx, Compare also Cave Temples, pl. xlv. fig. 2. 
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ELURA: DAS AVATARA CAVE. 


The other side of the cave is similarly sculptured. On the right of the shrine-door is 
Lakshmi, with four elephants pouring water on her. She is seated, similarly to the figure 
on the other side, on a lotus upheld by figures below, and holds a lotus and a custard-apple 
in her hands. ‘Two four-armed attendants offer jars of water, and hold the sankh, chakra, 
and lotus. On the right end of the antechamber is a figure of Vishnu, with his trigula and 
lotus, attended by a large bird, which eats from his right hand, and a dwarf stands at his left. 

On the back wall is a figure of Siva inside a great pillar or linga, from the sides of 
which issue flames (plate xxi, fig. 3). On the right hand Vishnu is represented worshipping 
it, and again as Vardha digging down to try and find the bottom of it. On the other side 
is Brahma worshipping, and also flying up to try to discover its summit. The legend here 
referred to is well known among the Lingayats. The next compartment contains ‘Sivn also, 
represented in a chariot with shield, sword, and bow, while Brahma drives the four horses 
(the Vedas) yoked to it. 

‘The south wall is devoted to Vishnu, and the back compartment contains that god as 
Krishna with six arms, holding up Govardhan Hill above the flocks*of Vraj. The next is 
the usual representation of Narayana resting on Sésha, who has here a human head, with 
seven seated figures below. The third is Vishnu riding on Garuda. The fourth niche con- 
tains a védi or pedestal for an image; the fifth has Vardha bearing Prithvi; the sixth ig 
the Trivikrama or Vamana avatdra, represented as at Bad&mi; and the seventh is Nara- 
sithha wrestling with Hiranyakasipu (plate xxii, fig. 1), who is armed with sword and shield. 
Outside the cave on the wall is a gigantic Saiva dwérapala, with long curly locks, and two 
cherubs above. 

The mandap in the front of the court is about 31 feet wide by 26 feet deep and 104 
feet high, the roof being supported by four square pillars with plain square brackets and 
moulded bases. It had a porch, in front of a perforated window, on the west side, supported 
by two pillars in frorit, but the right-hand or south pillar, with most of the roof, is broken 
away. Over this window are the remains of an inscription in fourteen long lines, containing 
twenty-nine and a half verses, now much abraded, but which has been partially deciphered 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji,’ and from which is made out a genealogy of the Rashtra- 
kuta dynasty, which ruled over the Dekhan from about a.p. 600 till towards the end of 
the tenth century.?, The names here enumerated are :— 


. Dantivarma I. (cir. a.p. 600-630). 

. Indraraja I., his son (630-650). 

. Govindaraja I., son of Indraraja (650-675). 

. Karkaraja I. (or Kakka), son of Govinda (675-700). 

. Indrarfja IL, son of Karka (700-730). 

. Dantidurga (or Dantivarma II.) Khadgavaldka, son of Indra IL. a.p. 753,3 who overcame Vallabha, or 
the Western Chalukya king, Kirttivarma IL 


On r © to HY 


Nothing is made out respecting the construction of the temple, but the inscription may 


be taken as proving that it was finished, or at least in an advanced condition, when Danti- . 


durga visited Elura in the middle of the eighth century; and it is not improbable that he had 





1 Cave Temple Inscriptions (Bombay, 1881), p. 92; see also below, p. 59. 

2 Vide ante, vol. iii, pp. 31-83; Ind. Ant., vol. vi, pp. 59-72; vol. i, p. 205; vol. v, p. 144; and vol. xi, 
p- 108; Jour. A. S. Beng., vol. viii, p. 292; Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, sect. v. 

3 This is the date of the Simangadh grant, Ind. Ant., vol. xi, p. 110. 
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constructed it. The inscription breaks off, however, in the 30th verse, and has never been 
finished. Moreover, in an inscription of Krishnaraja, the uncle and successor of Danti- 
durga, he is said to have established himself at the hill or hill-fort of ElAptira, where was 
a splendid temple of Svayambhu Siva.’ May not this Elaptra have been Eluri? There 
was a Hindu city on the hill, of which extensive remains are yet to be seen. 

On the north and south sides of the mandap are also perforated windows, and the door 
faces the cave. On the flat roof are tigers or lions at the corners, and three human or 
mythological figures between on each side. The door is in the style usual in the caves, 
with a plain architrave, and very small pairs of figures of gods and animals in the minia- 
ture representations of temples on the lintel. On each jamb of the door is a female figure 
with a small umbrella over the headdress, and a chauri on each side the head. On the 
corner pilasters are pairs of figures in embrace; and on the spaces between, in separate 
compartments, on each side, are one larger and two smaller male figures. On the north 
end are one male and three female figures on the four pilasters, and females in the larger 
intervening panels and in one of the smaller. On the north side is a curious torana over 
the window ; the corresponding one on the south side is empty. On the west side there are 
females on the corner pilasters only, and their hair is done up in the same style as in the 
figures in the temple of ViripAksha at Pattadakal; two of the smaller panels are empty, 
aud males fill two larger and two smaller ones. 

In a small room on the left of the entrance to the court, Brahma& and Vishnu with a 
Dévi oceupy the left wall, and Ganapati the right. Inside is a shrine, which has never 
been finished, containing a round sdluikha bearing a liga, and behind it on the wall is a 


Trimurti. This excavation is of a very rude character, and probably belongs to a later age 
than the cave. 





KartAsa orn Rane Manat. 


This Rock-Temple, strictly so called, is No. XVII. of the series as reckoned from the 
south, and has been pretty fully described in The Cave T emples, pp. 448 to 4638, and 
illustrated in the six plates Ixxx to xxxiv. It was there shown that the resemblances both 
in plan and details between this and the temple of Virtipdksha at Pattadakal,? which 
was erected by the queen-consort of Vikramaditya II., of the Western Chalukya dynasty, 
about A.D. 730,’ give us strong confirmation to the conclusion, which is also supported by a 
fragment of an inscription found upon it, and other corroborative circumstances, that it was 
constructed in the reign of Dantidurga, the great Rathod king (cir. a.D. 730-755). 

It is by far the most extensive and elaborate rock-cut temple in India, and the most 
interesting as well as the most magnificent of all the architectural objects which that country 
possesses. It is therefore well worthy, not only of the few additional illustrations which 


this volume contains, but of even a much more complete series of drawings than the means 
at our disposal will allow. 


a a Sa tl BN Se ae 





1 Jour. As. Soc. Beng., vol. viii, pp. 295, 301; Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 61. Al Mas’fdi (cir. 940 A.D.) mentioned 
the caves probably under the name of Alura (B. de Meynard’s transl., tome iv, p. 95; and Cave Temples, p. 367). 
The statement of the Mahdtmya that the caves from Kailasa to the Bauddha Caves were constructed by Iluraja of 
Ilichpur (As. Res., vol. vi, p. 385) is, of course, of no authority, but it may have arisen from some tradition of this 
raja of Elapfira. Other forms of it say that Ilu or Taraja only cleaned and painted the caves about a.p. 900. See 
Cave Temples, p. 455 note, 

2 Described in the first Archeological Report, pp. 29-' 


: bed in t 33, and plates xxxviii, XXxXix, xl, 
- sae Inscriptions from the temple, Ind. Ant., vol. x, pp. 164-166 3 and Arch. Sur. Reports, vol. iii, pp. 
25, 126. 
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In The Cave Temples are given plans of both storeys (plates lxxxi and Ixxxi A) and the 
elevation of the south side of the temple itself. ‘To these are now added in this volume 


plates iv, xxiii, fig. 1, and xxv to xxxi. 


Plate xxiii, fig. 1, is a transverse section, on the same scale (20 feet to 1 inch) as the 


elevation (Cave Temples, pl. 





lx xxii), through the centre of 

















the great hall, and continued 
north and south through the 
side excavations. This, to- 
gether with the views in the 
frontispiece and the woodcut 
No. 13, will give a clear idea 
how the central fane is raised 
on a solid basement of rock 
about 27 feet high. Along the 
court, on each side, are seen 
the pillars of the colonnade 
and under the scarp of the 
rock on the east. On the 
north or left side, the section 
passes through a wider part 
of the colonnade below,’ and 
through the hall of the 





No. 13.—View of Kailasa from the south-west.* 


Lankésvara temple above, 


looking towards the door of its shrine, with its river goddesses on each side. 
On the right side of the great temple, it will be observed that the rock has been exca- 


vated in four storeys, none of them ever quite finished. 
On this side there was a bridge from the south balcony 
of the great hall into the second storey, but it had been 
cut too thin for the rock to support so long a bearing, 
and had broken down. These halls on the south side 
are not carved with much sculpture, except the one 
containing the female matris or demons,’ to the south- 
west of the central hall, and through which this section 
does not pass. 

The fronts of the second and third storeys are 
protected above by handsome drips carved in the rock, 
quadrantal on the outer surface, and the under side 
carved in imitation of ribs, with a bearing rafter running 
horizontally through them, in the most perfect imitation 
of a carefully-jointed wooden construction. As may be 
seen from the accompanying woodcut (No. 14), the 
effect of this is very pleasing. 





No. 14.—Eaves of the Second Storey on the 
south side of Kailisa. 











1 Marked M on the plan, Cave Temples, pl. 1xxxi. 
2 From a sketch by Dr. Jas. Fergusson, Ind. and East. Arch., p. 335. 
3 Marked E’ on the plan, Cave Temples, pl. Ixxxi a. 
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In the third storey, the four pillars which support the roof are connected by a sort of 
arches, and the roof of the area within the pillars is considerably raised by a deep cornice, 
A square area is left in the centre of the roof, opening into the small room above, and just 
filling the area between the four pillars in it, similar to opening in the roof of the rock 
excavation in the Uparkot at Junagadh.’ The fourth storey has an opening from the outside 
on the top of the rock, where there is some carving on the surface, near to the highroad. 


THe Hat, &c. 


Among the details worth noting are the windows and panels of the great mandapa or 
hall. There are six windows, two in front and two on each side, of which the one on the 
south-east is very much broken; the other five are represented in plate iv, figs. 1-5, of 
which figs. 1 and 2 are those in front, figs. 3 and 4 on the north side, and fig. 5 the 
remaining window on the south. Three of them are arabesques, of very rich but entirely 
different designs, and the other two are formed of a combination of animal and vegetable 
designs :* then the spaces left uncarved are pierced through to admit the light. They may 
seem scarcely adequate for the purpose for which they were intended, but as light also 
enters from the five doors, these admit sufficient additional light to dispel the darkness in 
the corners of the hall, as far as is really necessary in an Indian temple. 

Among the sculptures may be Pere, representations of a favourite subject in the 
Brahmanical works of the eighth ceutury—the destruction of MahishAsura® or the buffalo- 
headed demon, by Chandi or Durgé, an event commemorated in the festival of the’ Durga- 
puja or Dagara, in the month of Agvin {Sept.—Oct.) * Fig. 6 is the representation on a 
panel on the outside of the north wall of the great mandapa to the west of the balcony. 
Mahishasura is here and in fig. 7 represented with a human body, as he is also in the large 
and spirited sculpture in the Yamapuri or Mahishamardini cave at Mahavallipur,’ and differs 
chiefly in his not having the high mukuta or regal cap which he wears in the latter. In 
later sculptures he is almost always represented with the body of a buffalo’ and a. man’s 
head, or with a man’s head coming out of the throat of a buffalo from which the goddess 
has cut off the head. In the Ravana-ka-Khai the scene is represented on the left of the 
entrance, but there the demon is in the form of a buffalo which she has seized with one 
hand by the mouth, while with another she drives her trigula into him, and with another 
right hand holds a long sword. In both these sculptures he wears a rich necklace, and in 
the first has a heavy sword or bill in his hand. Her tiger, from which she has dismounted, 
has seized by the head one of the Asuras behind her. In fig. 7, which represents the large 
sculpture on the side of the porch by which the court is entered, and on its north wall, 
we find more accessories : the goddess Mahishamardini is mounted, but not astride, on. 


1 Archeol. Reports, vol. ii, pl. xxi to xxiii, 
? In the temple of Virtipaksha, at Pattadakal, which so closely resembles the Kailasa in plan and details, the 
windows are of similar device. : 
5 He is identical with the Sithhamukhasura of the Tamil districts, 


* The Chandipatha, an episode from the Markandéya P, i ictori i 
Bi epi ake mgeya L'urdna celebrating her victories over the Asuras, is 
> Cave Temples, pp. 145-147 
Trans. R. As. Soc., vol. ii, p. 261. 


6 At Badami there is a sculpture in a small cel] off Ca i i i 
ve I., in which h 1 i 
Arch. Sur. Reports, vol. 1, p. 16, and plate xix, fig, 1; Cave Temples, p, 404 a eee 


- This cave is No, 32 in Carr’s Seven Pagodas, pp. 7, 32, 49, 96, 149, 208, and 
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her lion, as at the Seven Pagodas near Madras, and is trampling down the Asura’s assistants, 
while she attacks him with her arrows, several of which have pierced his right arm, with 
which he wields a heavy club. His left hand and shield are broken away. Above are the 
Dévas and Maharshis rejoicing over the vigtory ; among the former of whom may be recog- 
nised Indra on his elephant, Agni on the ram, Yama on the buffalo with mace and noose, 
Vishnu on Garuda; the fourth and the last in the upper row are probably Sani or Saturn 
and Varuna, and below the latter is Siva on Nandi. The remainder of the lower line 
consists of other superhuman beings, Rishis, Gandharvas, and Apsaras. Below the panel 
are some other figures, too much abraded to be identified. 

On the right or south side of the entrance into the court, in a panel with a pediment 
over it, is another representation of this scene, in which the Asura is represented between 
the body and the head of the buffalo. 

On the front of the mandapa, to the north of the entrance, is a panel about 64 feet by 5 
(plate xxvi, fig. 1), in which we easily recognise Siva, four-armed, and standing on the back 
of a kneeling figure, with Um4 or Parvati at his left side; he holds with one of his right 
hands what seems to be a long lock of hair, or else a cord coming out of the top of his head- 
dress, and at the same time apparently supports a Naga-like female, perhaps intended for 
Ganga, the widening tail representing the stream in its descent. Lower it reaches an 
ascetic Jahnu, and (being drunk up by him) it again issues from his ear and descends 
among rocks, and is visited by an elephant and a goat. Beneath are seven half figures, 
possibly the Sapta-sindhava. The ascetic above standing on one leg may perhaps represent 
Bhagiratha, who by his asceticism prevailed on Siva to bring down the Viyad-Gangi* to 
the earth. 

Two other panels are represented in plate xxv, figs. 2 and 3,—the first, from the east 
side of the south porch, and the other from the west side of the same. The first is doubt- 
less intended to represent some scene from the Rdémdyana, and the two men in the lower 
right corner may be Rama and Lakshmana. In the other a divinity is carrying off a chariot 
and its rider while a bird is pecking at him. 


THE CoRRIDOR IN THE CourRT. 


The corridor round the back of the temple, extending across the end of the court and 
nearly 120 feet along the south and north sides, contains quite a pantheon itself, the back 
wall being divided by pilasters into a series of large panels, each filled with a separate 
sculpture. The corridor at the east end of the south side measures 118 feet in length, and 
contains twelve of these panels, containing the following sculptures :—(1) Perhaps Anna- 
parna, a form of Durgd, with four arms, holding a pot, a rosary, a spike or bud, and with 
her hair in the jatd or ascetic style; it may possibly, however, be a form of Lakshmi. 
(2) The next is known as Balaji, a form of Siva who slew Indrajit or Meghanéda, the son 
of Ravana. One version of the Rdmdyana ascribes this feat to Lakshmana, and this figure, 
like Vishnu, is four-armed, with club, chakra or discus, Saikh or conch; and a suppliant 
and small female figure appear in front of his club. (3) Vishnu as Krishna, four-armed, 
with the sankh and sword, having his foot on the throat of the serpent Kaliya, and holding it 





1 A representation of the descent of the Ganges and Jamnaé is found at Udayagiri in Bhopal. See Cunning- 


ham’s Arch. Survey Reports, vol. x, p. 48, and plate xviil 
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by the tail.’ (4) Vardha, the boar incarnation of Vishnu raising Prithvi, the earth-goddess; 
he is four-armed, with chakra and gankh, and has the N iga or snake under his foot. (5) A 
four-armed Vishnu on Garuda, the winged man who carries him. (6) Trivikrama or 
Vamana, the dwarf avatara of Vishnu, somewhat like the representation of the same subject 
in the Das Avatara Cave, and in the second and third cayes at Baddmi, and at Mahavalli- 
puram ;* he is represented with six arms, holding a long sword, club, shield, discus, and 
conch, with his foot uplifted over the head of Bali holding his pot. (7) A four-armed 
Vishnu as Krishna, upholding the lintel of the compartment, intended to represent the 
base of the hill Govardhana held up over the flocks of Vraj.° (8) Sesha Narayana, or 
Vishnu, reclining on the great snake,‘ with a lotus springing from his navel, on which is 
Brahma. Five fat little figures are carved below. (9) Narasitiha, or the lion avatara of 
Vishnu, tearing out the entrails of Hiranyakasipu. (10) A figure with three faces and four 
arms trying to tear up a lizga. (11) Siva, four-armed, attended by his vehicle, the bull 
Nandi; and (12) Arddhandari, the androgynous personification of Siva, four-armed, and 
attended by Nandi. 

Following the nineteen sculptures® in the east corridor (189 feet in length) from south 
to north, we have—(1) Siva, locally known as Kala Bhairava, four-armed, with the trigula, 
and accompanied by a small figure of Parvati, whose hair is dressed in a peculiar style. 
(2) A god stepping out from lotuses, with a small figure of a goddess holding him by the 
finger. (3) Siva, four-armed, with the trigula, beside Parvati, with one right hand on her 
head and the other on her breast. (4) Siva, four-armed, with the trigula in one of the left 
hands, and gandharvas above and other attendants below. (5) Siva dancing on a dwarf, 
with a long-shafted trigula in one of his left hands. (6) Chanda, or Siva Dhirjati, locally 
called Bhupala Bhairava, with only a ribbon over his thighs, a trigula over his right 
shoulder, a begging-bowl in the left hand, and a damaru or small drum in the right, with 
Parvati in front of him. (7) Siva or Bhairava, four-armed as usual, holding a cobra, 
with Nandi on his right and Parvati on his left hand. (8) Siva again, and Nandi. 
(9) Brahma, with his ha’sa or sacred goose, three-faced and four-armed, with the ascetic’s 
water-pot (kamandalu) and rosary ( japa-mdld). (10) Siva, with a cobra, and Nandi. 
(11) Vishnu, four-armed, with Saakh and lotus; also a worshipper with his hands clasped. 
(12) Siva, holding the trigula, with Nandi and a worshipper. (13) Siva, holding a snake 
and a lock of his hair, while the Ganges, perhaps, is represented as flowing from it and 
down the outside of his arm; Parvati is at his left side, and an elephant ° at his right. Above 
is a figure like Brahma, but only one face is now distinct, and overhead is a gandharva or 
vidyddhara. (14) Sivain a linga, with Brahm& and Vardha.’ (15) Perhaps Siva, with 
four arms, damaru, club, and bell, but no third eye. (16) Siva and Parvati sitting 





1 For the legend, see Harivamsa, § 68. 

2 See Archeol. Report, vol. i, pl. xxiii, fig, 
and plate, fig. 4. 

° Harivamsa, § 74; Growse’s Mathura, p. 58. 

* Similar figures are found in the Undavalli Cc 
Das Avatara Cave (Cave Temples, pp. 101, 146, 438), 
5 This supersedes the lists given in Cave Temples, p, 412. Sir Charles Mallet must have followed the 
information of the ignorant native guides, 

8 Gajasura ? 

” Compare the sculpture in the DAs Avatara Cave (Cave Temples, p. 437), and for the legend see Jour. Lt. As. 


Soc., vol. ix, p. 91; or H. H. Wilson’s Works, vol. ii 211 
i - UU, p. 211; my Elephant i, : eg 
basava Purana in J. Bom. B. R. A. Soc., vol. viii, p. a ee sine ese 


1, and pl. xxxi; Cave Temples, p. 150; Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 356 


ave, in the Yamapuri Cave at Mahavallipuram, and in the 
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together, and Nandi below. (17) Siva or Saddgiva, with six arms, going to war against 
Tripurdsura or Tdraka: Brahma drives him, armed with trigula, club, bow, and quiver, 
in the sun’s chariot, with the four Vedas as his horses, and Nandi is represented on the top 
of the club, (18) Virabhadra, six-armed, holding up his victim Ratndsura, with damaru, 
bowl, and trigula, and accompanied by Parvati, Kali, a goblin and vampire. Every drop, 
says the myth, of Ratndsura’s blood that fell on the ground produced another Asura like 
himself. (19) Siva, with Parvati at his left side, and laying his hand on one of hers, 
while he has a flower in another, and Bhringi, his skeleton attendant, waits below. 

Turning into the north corridor, which is 120 feet long and has twelve sculptures, we 
have—(1) Siva springing from the liga to protect Markandéya from Yama, the god of 
death (plate xxiv, fig. 2). (2) Siva and two worshippers, one of them a huntsman with 
a bow (plate xxvii, fig. 1). (3) Siva and Parvati, the latter with a very large chignon, 
playing at chausar; below are Nandi and eleven gaya (fig. 2). Siva and Parvati sitting 
together; Narada below is apparently playing some wind instrument. (5) Siva and Par- 
vati above the latter, with her arm entwined in Siva’s ; Ravana has been begun below but 
never completed. (6) A human figure called Rishi Muchhukunda, with two arms, and a 
bag on his left shoulder. (7) Siva and Parvati seated facing one another, as if he were 
speaking to her; nothing below. (8) Siva, four-armed, with snake and rosary, and Nandi 
on the right. (9) Siva and Parvati seated, and Nandi couched below (fig. 3). (10) The 
same pair, with a lizga altar between them, and Nandi couchant below. (11) Siva with 
Parvati on his left knee, and a seated and a standing figure below. (12) A liaga with 
nine heads round it, and a kneeling figure of Ravana upholding the védi in which it is, 
and cutting off his tenth head in devotion to Siva. 


PILLARS. 


Of the pillars in Kaildsa, some specimens were given in the Cave Temples (plate 
lxxxiv); we here add some further examples. In plate xxviii, fig. 1, is another pillar from 
the great mandapa, while fig. 2 is one of the pilasters from the side walls. Fig. 3 is an 
example from the lower storey, under Lankegvara, from the apartment (/) in the north 
side of the court (Cave Temples, plate lxxxi). Above a moulded base the lower half of the 
square shaft on the side facing the court is carved, below with three capering ganas in basso- 
rilievo in small ornamented panels, and above in a central panel a human figure standing 
with a trigula in his right hand; the border of this panel, the edges of the pillar opposite 
to it, and a pretty broad band above it are carved with much care and considerable taste. 
An extended plain bracket surmounts the shaft under the architrave above. 


LANKESVARA. 


On plate xxix, fig. 1, is given one of the four pillars that surround the central area in 
the Lankégvara.! These massive piers, with the short shafts square to about half their 
height, and bold capitals and brackets, produce an almost Egyptian effect of solidity and 
grandeur, unlike anything else even in the cave architecture of India. The floor of the 
central area in this hall is somewhat raised above the surrounding aisles, but the roof is cor- 
respondingly elevated by a double architrave surrounding it, and shown in section above 
the pillar, and also in plate xxiii, fig. 1. 








1 One of the outer range is given in the Cave Temples, plate Ixxxiv, fig. 4. 
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The sculptures in Lankésvara have been executed with great care and minute detail, 
but most of them have been very much injured by Muhammadan ignorance. The figure of 
Siva dancing the Tdndava in the end of the front aisle has often attracted attention, and 
is represented in plate xxix, fig. 2, where the elaborate headdress in which is fixed a skull 
and the crescent moon, the necklace, armlets, and jewelled belts may be studied. He is 
represented with six arms, of which the right front one, which was probably bent forwards, 
the back one bent downwards and forwards, and the front left one are all broken off, as 
is the whole of the left leg and the lower half of the right one, which appears to have 
been twisted quite round. 

On the back wall is a series of the principal great gods of the pantheon in six sculptures, 
of which three are represented in plate xxx. Fig. 1 represents Stirya or the sun-god at 
the east end of the wall with his two wives* and two male attendants, his sons, the Agwins. 
He holds two lotuses growing out of his hands, wears a diadem, and necklace hanging down, 
with earrings and a girdle (viyaiga),* but it can hardly be said that in this case he is “clad 
in the dress of the Northerners, so as to be covered from the feet upwards to the bosom,” as 
in Varaha Mihira’s directions for making his image.‘ 

Fig. 2 represents Uma or Parvati, the consort of Siva, four-armed, and performing 
tapas or ascetic penance between two fires, while holding up a litga—the symbol of Siva— 
in one right hand, and an image of Ganéga, his reputed son and chief of his followers, 
in one of the left hands. There are traces under her feet of a crocodile, which being the 
emblem of Ganga, may also be used by Uma. 

In the middle compartment on this wall (fig. 3) are the three Dii Majores of the 
Brahmans—Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu—each four-armed, but damaged in their hands, 
which probably held the usual symbols borne by each god. Brahma is represented with 
three faces—the fourth is supposed to be behind the central front one. His consort, 
Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, is one of the figures beside him, and his vdhana or vehicle, 
the haisa-swan or goose, is on his left. The central figure is Siva holding up his trigula, 
called Pindka, and a snake, with Nandi by his side and an attendant. The third is Vishnu, 
with the discus and a great club, attended by a male and a female. An injured figure of 
Varaha—the Boar avatara of Vishnu—on this same wall is represented on plate xxix, fig. 3, 
with his left foot on the heads of a pair of N agas. 


Tue CHapEts, Stxuara, &e. 


It should be noted that while in Ravana-ka-khai, Ramésvara, Dumar Lena, and other 
cave temples, there is a clear passage for pradakshind or circumambulation of the shrine, 


1 The figure of Siva from this panel was dtawn by Capt. R. N. Grindlay for the Hon. Lady Hood in 1813, 
and afterwards published in 1828 in the Trans. R. Asiat. Soe, , Vol. ii, p. 326, but like his other drawings made at 
Elura, he gives the figure quite an artistic finish of a high order, 

? A figure of Strya and his two wives appears in one of the tympana of the Ananta Cave on the Khandagiri 
hill in Orissa, not represented in the photographs from the casts in Cave Temples, pl. i and p. 72. It is over the 
left door, and is specially interesting from its close resemblance to the sculpture ii the small way early Vihara at 
Bhaja (Cave Temples, pl. xeviii and pp. 515, 522; Reports, vol, iv, p. 6 and pl. vi, fig. 1, and vol. ii, p. 215, and 


pl. Ixv3 Ind. Ant., vol. ix. p. 116). When not in his chariot, Sarya is frequently attended by two armed males as 
well as by his wives. 


° Or aviyaiga, from the Baktrian and Zend air 
West’s ed., pp. 286, 396. 
* Brihat Samhita, \viii, 46, 


rydorhanem, equivalent to the Parsi kust?,—Haug’s Essays, 
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in the Kaildsa this is provided for by the doors in the east wall leading on to the terrace on 
which are also five small shrines, with but little carving on their walls beyond the dwdrapdlas 
at the doors, which, in the case of the one on the north side, are females, with a pair of 
figures kissing on each side. In all of them, except that on the south side, there are altars 
for images; in that one there is a bench round the back and ends, and it was probably 
devoted to the MAtris, which would be arranged along the back of it as in the Yajiia salé 
on the south side of the court,’ with Skanda or Siva in the left end, and GanéSa and the 
skeleton figure on the right. The two at the corners would probably be devoted to Chanda 
and Rudra or Bhairava—both terrific forms of Siva—the former represented as nude, 
having Siva’s third eye in his forehead, with two or four arms holding the trigula and a jug 
or damaru, and his hair wound up in the jatd style. ‘To him the refuse of the offerings were 
thrown. On the east side was the shrine of PArvati, the sakté of Siva? The dwarapdlas 
of this shrine are armed with swords. It is doubtful to whom we ought to assign the fifth 
shrine on the north side opposite to the Sémasdétra or outlet for the water from the linga 
inside the temple,—possibly it was dedicated to Stirya or Narayana.’ In an advanced recess 
in the corner of the temple facing this is an image of Ganapati or Vindyaka, the eldest 
son of Siva ; and on the facade above it is a figure in alto-rilievo with its face to the wall. 
The image in the corresponding recess on the south-west of the temple is perhaps meant for 
Vishnu. 

The base of the sikhara itself is carved in panels, six on each side, and five on 
the back, containing various forms of Siva, such as Chanda, Ardhandrisvara, &c., Durga 
and Vishnu, standing on fat dwarf figures (perhaps Asuras), and with other attendants. At 
the upper corners of the panels are conventionalised figures of peacocks with long tails; and 
above the panel is usually a Dévi seated cross-legged. Two of these compartments are 
represented in figs. 1 and 2 of plate xxxi, the first being the second panel from the door of 
the mandapa on the south side, and the other the sixth. The slightest examination of these 
two drawings will serve to convince any one of the exceeding richness and beauty of the 
foliage over the panels, and of the great variety of floral ornamentation on the side pilasters. 
And these are only two out of seventeen, all carved in similar style, and all varying in 
details. 

Fig. 3 represents a similar panel on the south side of the basement of the Nandi porch, 
just in front of the great temple. It has contained a representation of Narasimha strug- 
gling with Hiranyakasipu; but being more exposed, has been much injured. The com- 
partment is surrounded by carved pilasters and a frieze, round which are numerous figures 
looking on at the struggle. 

On the roofs of the Gépuram in front, of the Nandi-mandapa before the temple, and 
of the great hall itself, figures of lions and fat dwarfs are placed. Two of these lions from 
the roof of the great hall are represented on plate xxvi, figs. 3 and 4. They stand about 4 
feet high, and are executed in the same bold style as the similar figures of lions and 
elephants round the base of the temple. 





1 Marked FE’ on the plan, Cave Temples, plate 1xxxi a. 

2 See Ind. Ant., vol. ix, p. 119 note, and p. 149. 

3 The temple of Govindésvara at Sinnar, twenty miles south from Nasik, is arranged thus:—The great 
central temple dedicated to Siva faces the east; in front of it is the Nandimandapa; in the S.E. corner of the 
surrounding court is the shrine of Vishnu; in the N.E. that of Sarya; in the N.W. of Mahishamardini or Jaga- 
damba ; and in the S.W. of Ganapati. 

E 
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The sculptures in LankéSvara have been executed with great care and minute detail, 
but most of them have been very much injured by Muhammadan ignorance. The figure of 
Siva dancing the Tdndava in the end of the front aisle has often attracted attention,’ and 
is represented in plate xxix, fig. 2, where the elaborate headdress in which is fixed a skull 
and the crescent moon, the necklace, armlets, and jewelled belts may be studied. He is 
represented with six arms, of which the right front one, which was probably bent forwards, 
the back one bent downwards and forwards, and the front left one are all broken off, as 
is the whole of the left leg and the lower half of the right one, which appears to have 
been twisted quite round, 

On the back wall is a series of the principal great gods of the pantheon in six sculptures, 
of which three are represented in plate xxx. Fig. 1 represents Sarya or the sun-god at 
the east end of the wall with his two wives® and two male attendants, his sons, the Aswins. 
He holds two lotuses growing out of his hands, wears a diadem, and necklace hanging down, 
with earrings and a girdle (viyaaga),® but it can hardly be said that in this case he is “clad 
in the dress of the Northerners, so as to be covered from the feet upwards to the bosom,” as 
in Varaha Mihira’s directions for making his image.* 

Fig. 2 represents Um4 or Parvati, the consort of Siva, four-armed, and performing 
tapas or ascetic penance between two fires, while holding up a liga—the symbol of Siva— 
in one right hand, and an image of Ganésa, his reputed son and chief of his followers, 
in one of the left hands. There are traces under her feet of a crocodile, which being the 
emblem of Gangd, may also be used by Uma. 

In the middle compartment on this wall (fig. 3) are the three Dii Majores of the 
Brahmans—Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu—each four-armed, but damaged in their hands, 
which probably held the usual symbols borne by each god. Brahma is represented with 
three faces—the fourth is supposed to be behind the central front one. His consort, 
Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, is one of the figures beside him, and his vdhana or vehicle, 
the hafsa-swan or goose, is on his left. The central figure is Siva holding up his trigula, 
called Pinaka, and a snake, with Nandi by his side and an attendant. The third is Vish nu, 
with the discus and a great club, attended by a male and a female. An injured figure of 
Varaha—the Boar avatara of Vishnu—on this same wall is represented on plate xxix, fig. 3, 
with his left foot on the heads of a pair of Nagas. 


Tue CHAPELS, Srxwara, &e. 


It should be noted that while in Ravana-ka-khai, Ramésvara, Dumar Lena, and other 
cave temples, there is a clear passage for pradakshind or cireumambulation of the shrine, 


a ag ac a Sy ee es 


1 The figure of Siva from this panel was dtawn by Capt. R. N. Grindlay for the Hon. Lady Hood in 1813, 
and afterwards published in 1828 in the Trans. R. Asiat. Soc,, vol. ii, p. 326, but like his other drawings made at 
Elura, he gives the figure quite an artistic finish of a high order. 


" A figure of Sarya and his two wives appears in one of the tympana of the Ananta Cave on the Khandagiri 
hill in Orissa, not represented in the photographs from the casts in Cave Temples, pl. i and p. 72. It is over the 


left door, and is specially interesting from its close resemblance to the sculpture in the small very early Vihara at 


Bhaja (Cave Temples, pl. xeviii and pp. 515, 522; Reports, vol. iv, p. 6 and pl. vi, fig. 1 ii 
? i fe 2 ° . . q . 215. and 
pl. Ixv ; Ind. Ant., vol. ix. p. 116). When not in 1 abs Thies 


. An: his chariot, Stirya is frequently attended by two armed males as 
well as by his wives. 


Or aviyaiga. from the Baktr jan and Zend alu 7, donhanem eq i Vi O e ars: keust?. — I Tau rs Essays, 
2 y Ly UW alent t th P; si . ig : 
W est’s ed., pp. 286, 396. 


* Brihat Samhita, \wiii, 46, 
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in the Kaildsa this is provided for by the doors in the east wall leading on to the terrace on 
which are also five small shrines, with but little carving on their walls beyond the dwdrapdlas 
at the doors, which, in the case of the one on the north side, are females, with a pair of 
figures kissing on each side. In all of them, except that on the south side, there are altars 
for images; in that one there is a bench round the back and ends, and it was probably 
devoted to the MAtris, which would be arranged along the back of it as in the Yajiia sala 
on the south side of the court,’ with Skanda or Siva in the left end, and GanéSa and the 
skeleton figure on the right. The two at the corners would probably be devoted to Chanda 
and Rudra or Bhairava—both terrific forms of Siva—the former represented as nude, 
having Siva’s third eye in his forehead, with two or four arms holding the trigula and a jug 
or damaru, and his hair wound up in the jatd style. To him the refuse of the offerings were 
thrown. On the east side was the shrine of Parvati, the saktt of Siva? The dwérapdlas 
of this shrine are armed with swords. It is doubtful to whom we ought to assign the fifth 
shrine on the north side opposite to the Sémasétra or outlet for the water from the linga 
inside the temple,—possibly it was dedicated to Sirya or Nardyana.* In an advanced recess 
in the corner of the temple facing this is an image of Ganapati or Vindyaka, the eldest 
son of Siva; and on the facade above it is a figure in alto-rilievo with its face to the wall. 
The image in the corresponding recess on the south-west of the temple is perhaps meant for 
Vishnu. 

The base of the sikhara itself is carved in panels, six on each side, and five on 
the back, containing various forms of Siva, such as Chanda, Ardhanarisvara, &c., Durga 
and Vishnu, standing on fat dwarf figures (perhaps Asuras), and with other attendants. At 
the upper corners of the panels are conventionalised figures of peacocks with long tails; and 
above the panel is usually a Dévi seated cross-legged. Two of these compartments are 
represented in figs. 1 and 2 of plate xxxi, the first being the second panel from the door of 
the mandapa on the south side, and the other the sixth. The slightest examination of these 
two drawings will serve to convince any one of the exceeding richness and beauty of the 
foliage over the panels, and of the great variety of floral ornamentation on the side pilasters. 
And these are only two out of seventeen, all carved in similar style, and all varying in 
details. 

Fig. 3 represents a similar panel on the south side of the basement of the Nandi porch, 
just in front of the great temple. It has contained a representation of Narasimha strug- 
gling with Hiranyakasipu; but being more exposed, has been much injured. The com- 
partment is surrounded by carved pilasters and a frieze, round which are uumerous figures 
looking on at the struggle. 

On the roofs of the Gépuram in front, of the Nandi-mandapa before the temple, and 
of the great hall itself, figures of lions and fat dwarfs are placed. ‘Two of these lions from 
the roof of the great hall are represented on plate xxvi, figs. 3 and 4. They stand about 4 
feet high, and are executed in the same bold style as the similar figures of lions and 
elephants round the base of the temple. 





1 Marked E’ on the plan, Cave Temples, plate 1xxxi a. 

2 See Ind. Ant., vol. ix, p. 119 note, and p. 149. 

3 The temple of Govindésvara at Sinnar, twenty miles south from Nasik, is arranged thus:—The great 
central temple dedicated to Siva faces the east; in front of it is the Nandimandapa; in the S.E. corner of the 
surrounding court is the shrine of Vishnu; in the N.E. that of Sarya; in the N.W. of Mahishamardini or Jaga- 
damb& ; and in the S.W. of Ganapati. 
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Over the gépuram were fat dwarf figures represented as blowing sankhs. But as 
they had been carved separately, most of them have been thrown down and destroyed, 
One is represented in the woodcut No. 15. Similar figures 
are also carved on the roof of the mandapa in the court of 
the Das Avatdra cave, and on the roof of the second 
storey of the Undavalli cave near Bezwada.’ 





SHRINE OF THE RIVER GODDESSES. 


UNS aleate 


In the north side of the court, behind the elephant, 
is a shrine about 235 feet long by 9 feet deep and 11 
high, with two free-standing pillars in front (one of them 
broken) and two in antis (woodcut No. 16). They have 
moulded bases, 16-sided shafts, and massive capitals with 
a double bracket above. The floor is about 5 feet above 
the level of the court, and is approached by five steps, 
with an elephant’s head and front feet on each side of them, 
and the rest of the front of the podium is divided into three panels on each side, containing 
small sculptures much abraded. At the ends also have been the heads, &c., of elephants, 
and the fagade was terminated 
by gigantic dwdrapdlas with 





No. 15.—Dwarf Figure from the roof of the 
gopuram of Kailasa. 
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several arms, and wearing high 
mukutas or tiaras. The back 
wall of this shrine is divided 
by half pillars into three large 
panels, with slender colonnettes 
on each side carrying makaras, 
and richly carved téranas above, 
each containing a tall figure of 
a goddess in almost entire re- 
lief, symmetrically arranged, ¢ 
and which have been carved 
with unusual care, and though : 
anything but classical in their 
proportions, they are about the 
best here, but have been much 
abused. The central one, which q 
is perfectly erect, stands on a 
makara, with lotus leaves and : 
flowers behind her, and may ; 
therefore be supposed to repre- 


ards her,—the one on the left standing on a 
lotus flower, with creeping plants and birds among their leaves, and that to the right 
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No. 16.—Shrine of the River Goddesses, from a photograph. 
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* Cave Temples, p. 102. 
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on a tortoise (kurma), with creepers and water plants behind,—the two representing the 
river goddesses Sarasvati and Yami or Yamuna respectively.’ 

The frieze of the fagade of this chapel has been divided into seven panels; in the 
central one are three figures, and in each of the others a male and female seated together. 
These may have had some connection with the seven river goddesses of mythology, but they 
are too much abraded to make out who they are. Over these are some mouldings, and 
above, in front of a quite unfinished cave, is a low rail carved with water-jars, separated by 
two little colonnettes. A part of this rail, cut away in the centre, seems to indicate that it 
was approached by a ladder. 


ScREEN IN FRONT OF THE CouRT. 


The screen and front of the gopuram or entrance gate to the court is also covered with 
mythological sculptures in recessed panels, and the outer side of the screen is crowned by a 
crenellated parapet. Each crenellation is carved with three bells, and below them is a string 
of small figures in high relief on foot, on horseback, in carts, fighting, &e. 

Commencing from the north, the large panels in order are—(1) one never advanced beyond 
two slight incisions in the rock ; (2) the next contained a large figure of some form of Siva 
with ten arms, holding up what somewhat resembles a bow], with flames rising out of it— 
all below the waist of the figure is destroyed; (3) a tall three-faced figure, probably 
Brahmi. Turning a corner, on a portion of the wall facing south, are three panels; (4) 
containing a tall liiga, as in the Das-avatara Cave, with a triple Siva looking out of it; 
Brahma is represented ascending on the left side, and also standing lower down; Vishnu 
is on the right side, and a four-armed figure over his head, with a gandharva still higher, 
but the Vardba below and the base of the liiga have been destroyed ; (5) a tall four-armed 
déva, with something like a chakra in the left hand, and a bull’s head to the left; (6) 
another tall four-armed figure, but all insignia are gone. The line of wall again turns to 
the south, and (7).the first compartment is a large deep recess over a drain from the court, 
but it is so rotted away that it is impossible to say whether it contained any sculpture ; (8) 
the next seems to contain Karttikéya or Skanda, the war-god, the Hindu Mars, and second 
son of Siva, born to destroy Taraka, an Asura who became dangerous to the gods.” He is 
represented two-armed, riding on his peacock Paravani, with an arrow or sceptre in the 
right, and perhaps a bird in the left hand: the lower portion of the panel is destroyed. (9) 
A two-armed figure on a ram-headed animal with a mane—-perhaps Agni, the god of fire and 
regent of the south-east; (10) a similar figure on a deer, and may therefore be Varuna, the 
Hindu Uranus, the regent of the west; (11) another on a makara, with a very large head. 
This may be Nirriti, the regent of the south-west. 

Just behind the porch is (12) a NAga figure with five hoods as a sort of dwérapdla, 





1 Like many other points in Hindu mythology, the number and names of the river goddesses is quite 
unsettled. In some of the classics they are called the Sapta-Sindhava, but for these even the Mahdvhdrata gives 
two different enumerations. In the Peninsula they are often reckoned as (1) Yamund, (2) Sarasvati, (3) Ganga, 
(4) Narmada, (5) Godavari, (6) Kavéri, and (7) Kanya ; but in different districts one or more of the following— 
Sindhu, Satudri (Satlaj), Gomati, Krishna, Tungabhadra, Tamraparni, and Mannéri—are added or substituted for 
others in this list. The first three—Yamuna, Ganga, and Sarasvati—however, seem to have been the favourites, 


and generally accepted. 
2 See Griffith’s beautiful version of the first seven cantos of the Kumdra-Sambhava or Birth of the War God 


(Triibner, 1879). 
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having a lotus bud in the left hand. On the north side wall of the entrance is a Nagani 
with one hood and a dwarf female attendant, and a gandharva over her right shoulder. 
(13) On the jamb of the porch is a tall female—a river goddess—standing on a makara as 
Ganga, and resting her arm on a smaller female. A fat gandharva figure with a large 
chaurt is over her right shoulder; that over the left has been broken away, except the 
chauri; and below is another attendant figure. (14) On the other pilaster has been a 
similar sculpture. (15) On the south side of the pilaster and return of the wall are a 
Nagani and a Naga figure as on the other side, with large chawri, and one gandharva 
over her head and two over his bearing garlands. (16) Indra, the god of the 
firmament and regent of the east, on his elephant Airdvati, with Indrani, Aindri or Sachi 
behind, and above are gandharvas. This panel is much weatherworn. (17) Behind this a 
little, in a narrow compartment, is Yama the “ Restrainer,” the god of death, the Pluto or 
Minos of the Indian Pantheon and brother of Yami, the regent of the south, mounted on a 
buffalo. (18) The next also contains a riding figure, but much abraded and indistinct— 
possibly Vayu, the regent of the north-west, who should be mounted on a Bhita or spirit. 
(19) Nothing is left in the next compartment, but it also was probably occupied by another 
of the eight Dikp4las or regents '—Kuvéra or [sina. 

Over the water drain is (20) a large figure of Vardha, with eight arms, and five 
gandharvas above ; the figure of Prithivi or Bhamidévi is destroyed. ‘Then, on the return 
of the wall facing north are three panels—(21) Vishnu on Garuda; (22) an eight-armed 
Trivikrama as at Badami, but destroyed below; and (23) a figure in violent action. On 
the west face again are (24) Narasizha, the man-lion avatara of Vishnu, with long curls; 
and (25) an eight-armed figure in violent action, possibly Siva in the Tandava dance, with 
Parvati at his right side. 

To the south of this is a rock-cut cistern about 22 feet by 19. 

On each side the entrance to the porch is a sitting figure with one foot up (lalitdsana 
mudrd)—perhaps they had beards; and on the front of the inner jamb on each side is a 
female with umbrella and chauri overhead, and a small attendant. Passing through the 
Gopuram,* in which the two pillars on each side dividing the passage from the guard-rooms 
have been neatly carved, we find the jambs at the east end have fat figures on the front, 
one holding a gaikh and the other a bud, out of both which a long torana or roll extends 
over their heads. Above are two gandharvas, and their seats are supported by lions. 
On the east faces of these jambs are gigantic four-armed Rudras with clubs, as dwara- 
palas. In the inner porch of the gateway are two sculptures in panels with side pilasters 


and pediments; that on the south wall is the Mahishasuri already referred to, and on the 
north side is a Ganega with female chauri-bearers. 


On the outer side of the north wall of the porch is the large Mahishdsuri already 


described, and on the return wall of the court are—(1) A two-armed figure with high 
mukuta, and his right hand pressed against the upper corner of the compartment. (2) A 
male and female, supposed to be Kama, Manmatha, or Makarakétu (Eros, Cupid), and his 
wife Rati or Réva (Venus): these are represented on plate xxvi, fig. 2. (3) On the return 
of the wall is a single male figure. (4) A female with the hair gathered in a lump on her 
left shoulder. (5) A male and female with a slender palm-tree between them, the stem 








1 These figures appear in the roof of the verandah of the great cave of Badami also. See Ind. Ant., vol. vi, 
p. 361 and plate. 


2 The apartment marked A on the plan, Cave Temples, pl. Ixxxi, 
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notched. (6) Vishnu mounted on Garuda. (7) Over the drain a figure sitting on a chair 
with another kneeling in front. 

To the north of this is an unfinished cave in the screen, with four stout short pillars 
having thick compressed cushion-shaped capitals: one pillar is destroyed. 

On the south side of the entrance porch, and partly on the west wall, is (1) a large sculp- 
ture of Siva in the chariot of the sun, drawn by the four Vedas as horses, with Brahma 
as his charioteer, armed with the bow (Himalaya) which he draws against an enemy. ‘This 
sculpture is also found in the Dag-avatara cave. In front of him in several panels are 
groups of small figures ; in one in front of the horses his enemies seem falling in confusion. 
(2) Behind this is a four-armed figure with a peculiar turban, and holding a large 
fruit in his hand. The next figures (3 to 6) are apparently Rudras in various attitudes. 
(7) Over the drain are—a small figure bending a bow with his feet ; a larger one, apparently 
about to strike or push away a female; and some others; and (8), to the left, a male and 
female seated on a sizihdsana, Next to this is an unfinished excavation in the south end 
of the screen, apparently intended for a small open room or shrine. 

It is evident from the number of unfinished excavations, especially on the south side 
of the court, that for long after the great temple was finished, works were carried on at 
different points in the surrounding rock, adding shrines and images, until perhaps the 
inroads of the Muhammadauns finally put a stop to them. 


CHAPTER Y. 
ELURA BRAHMANICAL CAVES NORTH OF KAILASA. 
Caves XVII. - XX. 


Of the caves to the north of Kaildsa, except in one or two cases, not much need be 
added to what has been said in the Cave Temples (pp. 438-448). Across a deep ravine and 
watercourse, we reach Caves XVII., XVIIL., and XIX., of which the first two are in close 
contact. No. XVII. is locally known as the “Chhéta,” or small “Dumar Lena,” though 
it has no resemblance to the larger cave passing under that name. The ground-plans of it 
and of No. XVIII. are given in plate xxxii, fig. 1, from which it will be seen that it hada 
low court in front with a corridor round it, now fallen in and ruined. Eight steps rise up 
to the porch (now also fallen) on the level of the hall, the front of which is supported by 
four pillars (see plate xxxiii, fig. 2), and the roof inside by eight heavy square ones of various 
patterns, one of which, from the back row, is represented in plate xxxiii, fig. 1. It has 
never been finished above, but the drawing shows how it was probably intended to com- 
plete it. These pillars may be compared with the pilasters in Ravana-ka-Khai (Cave 
Temples, plate lxxi, fig. 1). The front and back aisles are fully 2 feet longer than the 
middle one, being 64 feet, and the depth of the hall is 37 feet. In the back wall are three 
doors, two opening into the pradakshind passage which surrounds the shrine,’ and the 
central one into the shrine itself, which contains a large square altar and a decayed linga. 
The only sculptures on the walls are Mahishamardini in the south end of the front 








1 Compare with this the plan of the temple of Papandtha at Pattadakal (Arch. Sur. Lep., vol. i, plate xvii). 
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aisle, four-armed, with ¢7swla and sword, and holding by the nose the buffalo, which repre- 
sents the Asura; Ganapati, also four-armed, is carved in the north end. 

On the rock on the left side of the court, at the end of the facade, is a figure of Brahma 
with three faces, represented in plate xxxvi, fig. 1. ‘ 

Cave XVIII. close to this, has an irregular-shaped court in front, in the middle of 
which is a shallow trough. The cave is raised above the level of the court, and has four 
unfinished pillars in front. The hall is 67 feet long by about 22} deep, having a slightly 
raised platform inside. At the back is an antechamber 30 feet by 10} feet, with two 
square pillars in front and corresponding pilasters, having low bases of two members. ‘The 
shrine has no pradakshind path round it, and contains a round structural védé or altar—a 
modern form—and a linga. 

Cave XIX. (plate xxxii, fig. 2) is a very irregular and much-decayed cave, with a wide 
entrance. The hall inside is 43 feet wide by about 32 feet deep, and the shrine is sur- 
rounded by a pradakshind passage. 

Close to the next is a ruinous cave filled with earth and hidden by underwood. Cave 
XX. (fig. 3) is little more than a shrine, with a wide passage round it, or a hall 37 feet 
wide by 30 feet deep in the middle, of which a block has been left 20 feet by 16 hewn into 
a shrine, the front of which has been given in the Cave Temples, plate Ixxviii, which shows 
the carving on the different members of the door mouldings, and the figures on each side so 
very analogous, even in details, to what are found in similar positions in the Bauddha 
caves, as may be seen by comparing it with the front of the shrine in Cave VI. (Cave 
Temples, plate lxi), that one is almost forced to allow that the one sect may have copied from 
the other. On a platform outside is a square base, either of a dhwvajastambha or the remains 


of a pedestal for a Nandi. Lower down by 6 or 8 feet, and farther back, is another small 
platform. 


Cave XXI.—RAméévara. 


Close to the last is the cave No. XXI., known as Ramégvara, which has been described 
in considerable detail in The Cave Temples (pp. 438 f., and plate Ixxvi, fig. 1, and lxxvii). 
The plan, it will be remarked, is similar to that of Cave XVII, but without the pillars in 
the floor of the hall, and more closely resembling that of Cave XXVI. It has two columns 
in front of the shrine, with corresponding pilasters; one of the columns is represented in 
plate xxxiii, fig. 3. They are somewhat of the Elephanta type, but in place of the bracket is 
a deep square abacus, carved on the front and sides with figures. The lower half of the 
shaft is square, the upper portions of it being covered with bands of rich tracery. Over 
these is a deep octagonal member, with dwarfs on the corners ; and the upper portion of 
the shaft is circular, with forty-nine very shallow or flat flutes. The side chapels have each 


a similar pair of columns in front, but standing on a raised platform, and with only a thin 
square abacus above. 


The fagade of the cave is shown in plate v. 
much rotted away from the accumulation of earth that long lay against it. Below was a 
moulded base to about the level of the floor inside. Above this is a string-course of ani- 
mals, chiefly elephants. The face of the rail over this is divided into narrow panels by 
broad vertical bands of arabesques, each panel containing a standing male and female figure, 
and over this runs a coping of festooned carving. From this wall rise the pillars which 
support the roof, of which the lower portions of the shafts, partly embraced in the 


It has a low screen wall in front, now 
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wall, are square. Just above the screen is an octagonal member with dwarfs on the corners, 
then the shafts become circular, with flowered members and flutes. ‘The capital has droop- 
ing ears and a square abacus, over which are long brackets, carved in front with human 
figures and animals, somewhat in the style of those in the later Ajanté caves; but here 
there are added massive struts supporting the brackets, each consisting, as shown in the 
accompanying woodcut (No. 17), of a tall 
female figure standing under foliage, and 
attended by two small figures. Similar figures 
on a larger scale are carved at the ends of the 
facade, and there they are at once identifiable 
with the river goddesses, the one at the left end 
standing on a makara, the symbol of Ganga. 

Over a plain architrave is a frieze with 
sunk panels containing dwarf figures, divided 
by compartments carved in arabesque designs. 
On the whole, this has been the most richly 
carved facade of any of the Elura caves, or 
indeed of any Brahmanical cave in India. 

It is in fact the architectural arrangements 
of this facade that constitute the principal 
interest in this cave; for besides its intrinsic 
beauty, its strongly marked characteristics 
point it out as the style of a well-defined but 
limited architectural epoch. It is reproduced with some changes in Cave III. at Baddmi, and 
to a certain extent in No. XX. at Ajanta, while, as the Badami cave has a well-authenticated 
date of 579 a.p., we may feel certain that these Elura and Ajanta caves were executed within 





a few years of that date—either before or after. Looking at the extreme elaboration of the 
Ramégvara fagade, it would appear to be subsequent to the Badimi caves, but the difference can 
hardly be fifty years, and in the Ajanta example it may be even less. We have thus a thread 
of chronology running through the dates of the principal series of caves of the utmost value 
for determining the relative ages, at least of the later examples of cave architecture. 

In the chapel in the right end of the hall of this cave is carved one of the large groups 
of SaptamAatris found also in Ravana ké Khai and in Cave XXIL., in this case covering the 
three inner walls of the room, and of which the MAtris on the back and the group on the 
right end wall are represented on plate xxxiv, fig. 1. The vahanas on vehicles of the 
different mother goddesses that were carved below each are now almost entirely destroyed, 
but there is no difficulty in recognising them by their positions and the symbols they have 
in their hands. Ganapati sits at their head, and then in order from right to left they are— 
(1) Chamunda, (2) Indrani or Aindri (having a vajra in her hand), (3) Varabi, (4) Lakshmi 
or Vaishnavi (with the gankha and chakra), (5) Kauméri or Séna, (6) Mahésvari, and (7) 
Brahmi or Sarasvati. Each of them had a child (except, perhaps, Sarasvati), but they are 
all more or less defaced. At the end sits Mahadéva or Siva, with Nandi below, and on the 
wall to the left is Siva engaged in the Tazdava dance, which he performs at the destruction 
of the world, with attendants. On the other end wall is the ghastly group represented ,to 
the right, in which Kali and Kala—the goddess of destruction and her partuer—are probably 
represented. The panel is much injured below. 
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A very similar group of the Matris is found in the south side of the next cave No, 
XXII, and is represented also on plate xxxiv, fig. 2. Here Chamunda is represented in a 
ghastly skeleton form, while Varahi, like her husband, has a boar’s head, and Sarasvati or 
Brahmi has three heads and holds a bottle. On the right end wall are Kala and Ganéa, 
and on the left Siva. 

The high pedestal in front of the cave, on which a headless Nandi still couches, is 
carved on the sides with goddesses also and attendants. 


Caves XXII.-XXVII. 


Close to Ramésvara, and somewhat advanced in front of it, is Cave XXII, known as 
Nilakantha (“blue-throated”), a name of Siva. The plan of this cave is given plate xxxii, 
fig. 4. It has a somewhat irregular court in front, about 42 feet each way, in the centre of 
which, on a high base, stands the Nandi mandapa, now somewhat ruined. The plan some- 
what resembles that of Cave XVIII., but with pillars introduced into the hall and in front 
of the side chapels. On the south side of the court is a low chapel containing the sculpture of 
the Matris referred to above, with a skeleton Bhringi or Kala with two arms and outspread 
hair; Ganapati and the seven mothers—the last, Brahmi, with three faces and holding a 
bottle ; and, lastly, Siva. All the Matris and Siva have four arms each. Among other sculp- 
tures in the vestibule to the shrine is the figure of Ganga represented in plate xxv, fig. 5. 

The next two caves (Nos. XXIII. and XXIV.) are close to the last, and are rather a 
series of small shrines than cave temples. They are probably of later date than any of the 
larger ones. The ground-plan is given on plate ii, drawn to the same scale as the others, 
from which it will be observed that they are huddled together and contain six round védis, 
and in one of the shrines in No. XXIII. is a trimurti on the back wall (figured in Cave 
Temples, plate Ixxv, fig. 2). In Cave XXIV. is an injured figure of a River goddess repre- 
sented on plate xxv, fig. 4 


From these last to Cave XXV., which is known by the names of Kumbarwéda and 
Strésvara, is about 70 yards. The plan is given on plate xxxv, fig. 3, which shows that, 
behind a hall about 90 feet long, of which the front has fallen away, is a smaller one, 57 
feet wide by 23 feet deep and 13 feet 10 inches high, with four square free-standing pillars 
in front and two in antis. Inside are two others, with corresponding pilasters on the side 
walls; and in the back, separating it from the antechamber to the shrine, are two more 
free-standing pillars, with two in antis, These pilars have brackets, and on the front of 
each bracket a male and female flying figure. On plate xxxv, fig. 2, is a drawing of the 
side of one of these pillars, showing how the bracket is separated from the capital of the 
shaft by a neck narrower than the shaft itself, and illustrating at the same time the dete- 
rioration in style and taste which the proportions and details indicate. 

On the roof of the antechamber is the figure of Sdrya, the sun-god, in his chariot 
(Cave Temples, pl. 1xxxiii, fig. 2), from which the temple derives the name of Sfiréévara. 
The shrine door has a Dravidian moulding on the frieze, and by the jambs are tall dwara- 
palas standing on lotuses with very bushy locks and long swords. 

The next cave, No. XXVL, is very like the Ramégvara in plan (pl. xxxii, fig. 5). The 
hall is 74 feet wide by 25 feet deep and 163 feet high, with four pillars in front. At each 
end is a large irregular-shaped room at a somewhat higher level, with two square pillars 
and pilasters in front, and at the back is a stil] larger one, about 40 feet square, also with 
two square pillars and pilasters in front. In the middle of this stands the shrine, about 
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16 feet square inside, and with a cireumambulatory passage about 94 feet wide all round it. 
The entrance of the shrine is richly ornamented with sculptured figures, and female statues 
stand by the pilasters on each side the entrance to the side passages.’ 

The next is a large cave, No. XXVII., known as the Milkmaid’s Cave, the plan of which 
is given on plate xxxv, fig. 4. The front has been supported by six plain octagonal pillars 
with bracket capitals, but all of them have fallen away except one at the left end and a 
fragment of one at the right end. The verandah is about 69 feet long by 8 feet 4 inches 
wide, with several sculptures on the back wall and in the ends. In the walls of the hall 
three cells are rudely excavated. The carvings are mostly Vaishnava in character, and the 
arrangement of separating the hall from the verandah by a wall pierced by three doors and 
two windows is more in keeping with the plan of a Bauddha cave than any of the other 
Brahmanical caves at Elura. 


Cave XXIX.—Tue Dumar Lena or Sitd’s CHAvaDrl. 


This is the most northern of the Brahmanical caves at Elurd, and certainly one of the finest 
of the class to be found anywhere. It is also interesting from its being as nearly as may 
be a duplicate of the celebrated cave at Elephanta, and also of the less known one at Jdég- 
égvari. All three are executed on the same plan, the light being introduced from three sides, 
which is no small difficulty in cave architecture, but was necessary to produce the effect of 
the structural buildings from which they were imitated. 

This one is the best preserved and largest of the three, but not the earliest, though the 
JogéSvari one (plate xlvi) is certainly the most modern, and, except the Kailisa which is 
exceptional, is probably the last of the great cave temples of India. 

A ground-plan of this splendid cave was given in Cave Temples, plate ]xxix, and we 
now add a section (plate xxxvii, fig. 1) through the middle of the cave from north to south, 
showing the front of the shrine, with the dwdrapdlas at its corners, and the pillars and 
sculptures on the east side. It is 148 feet wide by 149 feet deep, and 17 feet 8 inches 
high. 

The description in Cave Temples, p. 446 f., gives a succinct account of the details and 
dimensions of this temple, but to give a full description of all its mythological representa- 
tions and other sculptures, though these are much fewer in proportion to its size than any 
other cave temple here, would fill half this volume. Plate xxxviii, fig. 1, represents on a good 
scale the marriage scene on the east wall of the south portico. The two chief figures are 
Siva and Parvati or UmA, each with a flower in the left hand ; below, to the right, kneel- 
ing by the sacrificial fire, is Brahma, with three heads, acting as priest ; to the left are Mena 
and Himalaya, the mother and father of the bride, with a flower and a cocoa-nut. Above 
are the gods and goddesses; on the left are—Vishnu mounted on Garuda, Yama on a 
buffalo, Vayu or Séma on a stag, Agni on a goat, and perhaps Varuna; on the right are 
Indra on Airavati, and Nirriti on a makara. Among the goddesses are probably Gahga— 


“«She in her goddess shape divinely fair, 
And Yamun§, sweet river-nymph, were there, 
Fanning their lord, that fancy still might deem 
Swans waved their pinions round each Lady of the Stream.” 





1 See Cave Temples, pp. 444, 445. 
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“High o’er their heads sweet Beauty’s Queen? displayed 
Upon a stem of reed a cool green shade, 
While the young lotus-leaves of which ’twas made 
Seemed, as they glistened to the wondering view, 
All richly pearled with drops of beady dew. 
In twofold language on each glorious head 
The Queen of Speech? her richest blessings shed ; 
In strong, pure, godlike utterance for his ear, 
To her in liquid tones, soft, beautifully clear.” * 


Fig. 2 of the same plate represents the left-hand corner of the shrine showing the 
dwarapalas with their attendants. At each corner is a similar group, the mukutas of the 


guardian figures being very richly carved. At Elephanta these gigantic figures are attended | 


by fat male dwarfs, whereas their companions here are females. ; 

The other sculptures here are arranged as at Elephanta, in the ends of the aisles on 
the three open sides. But as the shrine occupies the central portion of the back area, there 
are no sculptures on the walls behind it; whereas at Elephanta, the shrine being in the 
west side of the cave, the back wall contains the three largest and finest sculptures, viz., 
the great Trimurti in the centre, Arddhanari and attendants on the left, and Siva and 
Parvati with numerous smaller figures on the right. These have no representatives here. 
In the north verandah, the sculptures correspond to those in the same position at Elephanta, 
but are greatly inferior in details. In the east end of it is Siva asa Yogi or ascetic, with 
a club in his left hand, and seated on a lotus upheld by Naga figures, with two females 
worshipping behind each,—an evident copy from the figures of Buddha, None of the 
accessory figures are represented here which render the Elephanta one so excellent a 
rendering of Kalidasa’s poetical description. The panel in the west end is the Tandava 
dance, said to be performed by Siva at eventide to the sound of musical instruments, with 
his hair loose, stamping with frantic energy, attended by his gama and Pis&chas, when the 
dust he raises is put on their heads by the other Dévatas.t The sculpture, however, is very 
inferior to that on the right of the entrance at Elephanta. 

In the west aisle or front of the cave, the panel in the right end is the very frequent 
one of Ravana under Kaildsa, the white mountain, which is the special abode or heaven of 
Siva. The principal figures in this have not the larger proportions than the subordinate 
ones, which is usually given them in other representations of the same scene,—the finest 
example of which is to be found under the south porch of the Kaildsa temple, where 
it is really well represented. In the left or north end is an unfinished sculpture of Bhairava, 
the terrific form of Siva, very effectively represented in the Das Avatara (see pl. xxii, fig. 2), 
and also in the west aisle at Elephanta. 

In the south aisle or portico, besides the marriage scene already referred to, is a very 
common sculpture of Siva and Parvati at play, with numerous gandharvas, &c., above ; 
the bull Nandi and the rollicking dwarfs or Gana below; Vishnu is represented to the 


right, and Brahma on the left. These two are the best executed of 


; : the six great panels. 
Outside the cave, on each side, is 


a tall River goddess and attendants. 





1 Sri or Lakshmi. 
° Griffith’s Birth of the War-God, pp. 98 and 105. 


ra See Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. i, p. xix, and vol. ii, pp. 53, 58, 59, 153; Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. ii, 
p- \ 


2 Sarasvati. 
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CHAPTER VL 
THE JAINA CAVES AT ELURA. 


Iv may help to illustrate the chronology of Jaina history and its connection with Buddhism 
to remember that Mahavira, the last Tirthankara, was contemporary with Buddha.’ The 
following table brings together the dates* belonging to both sects :— 

BC. 


Gautama Buddha, born at Kapilavastu. . . , ‘ - About 560 
Srénika Bimbiséra, king of Magadha * » 540-512 
Vardhamana, Mahavira, or Jiataputra, born at Chitrakot i in Bihar rc 540 
Gautama became Buddha at Buddhagaya . 7" 525 
Vardhamina became a Digambara ascetic . . 509 
Vardhamana became an Arhat or Jina ‘5 496 


Ajatasatru, called Kfnika or Konika by the Jains. : : », 488-461 


Gautama Buddha’s Nirvaéna Pr 480 
Vardhamana Mahavira’s Nirvdna ® at Piva ‘ PA 467 
Udayibhadra, Udayasva, Udayin, or Udasin,® son of Ajftasatra ; » 461-437 
Nandivardhana, a new dynasty ; »  407- 
Alexander the Great’s invasion of India... . ‘ ; in 327 
Chandragupta founded the Maurya dynasty ‘ ; ; : », 318-295 
Bindusara or Varisara, the Amitrokhates of the Greeks? 3, 295-267 
Asoka or Priyadarsi, son of Bindusara F i P . : » 267-226 
Samprati, grandson of Asoka. . ; . about 225-217 
Daéaratha, grandson of Asoka, Sarngata, Saliguka, Sica suit and 

Satadhanvan  . ‘ : > ; ’ : ; vs 217-185 
Bridhadratha, the last of the Mauryas ‘ ; : : ‘ » 185-182 
Pushyamitra, the first of the Suiga dynasty. P : -  y 182-152 
Balamitra, Bhanumitra, and Nabovahana® . , F ; és 150-74 
Gardabhilla in Ujjain . . ‘ A 7 ‘ : 2 ae hey 74-61 





1 For some notes on Jainism see Cave Temples, pp. 485 ff. 

2 See S. Hardy, Man. Budh., p. 274; Ind. Ant., vol. ix, p. 258. 

3 This is based on an extract from Merutunga’s Vichdragreni in Ind. Ant., vol. ii, p. 362, on Hemachandra’s 
statement (Parisishtaparvan, viii, 341) that Chandragupta became king 155 years after Mahavira’s nirvdna, and on 
the dates given in The Cave Temples, pp. 24-26. 

4 The Ceylon chronicles assign to Bimbisira the long reign of fifty-two years, and state that he was 
murdered by his son Ajitagatru, while both the Vayu and Matsya Purdnas agree in giving twenty-eight years to 
his rule, and after him the Matsya inserts the names of Kanvayana (with nine years) and Bhimimitra or 
Bhamiputra (with fourteen years), which fill up the interval. Bimbisdra’s name is given as Vidmisira in the 
Vishnu P., as Vidhisara in the Bhagavat. Lassen, Ind. Alterth. (2d. ed.) vol. i, p. 859, and anh. p. xxxviil. 
For Srenika or Srenya, conf. Asiat. Res., vol. xx, p. 46; Burnouf, Introd. & V Hist. Buddh. Ind., pp. 128, 147. 

5 The Jaina chronicler gives only 108 years to the Maurya dynasty, and places Mahavira’s Nirvdya 155 years 
before Chandragupta’s accession, thus giving 312 B.c, (the Seleucidan era) for the latter event. This drops about 
six years from our usual reckoning; but Merutuiga and other writers add sixty for the reign of Pilaka: if we 
regard this as a mistake for six, the dates relating to Mahavira here will be thrown back six years—his death 
to 473 B.c., just 155 years before Chandragupta (318 B.c.), and add six to the 108 years of the Maurya dynasty, 
to which the Purdnas, however, assign 137. 

6 According to the Vayu Purdna and the Jaina and Bauddha accounts, he founded Pataliputra, and ruled, 
according to the Purdzas, thirty-three years ; but both place Dharbaka, Harshaka or Vangaka between Ajatasatru 
and him, with a reign of twenty-four or twenty-five years, The Buddhists assign to Ajatasatra, thirty-two years ; 
to Udayibhadra, sixteen; to Munda, eight; and to Nagadasuka, twenty-four in succession.—Burnouf, Introd. a 
UHist. Buddh. Ind., p. 319; Mahavamsa, c. iv.; Lassen, Ind. Alterth., vol. ii, pp. 222, 1207. 

7 Atheneus, xiv, 67; Strabo, Geog. IL,i, 9. _ ® These were socialy kings of Ujjain and not of Magadha. 
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The Jaina caves at Eluri form almost a group by themselves separated from the | 
Dumar Lena, the most northerly of the Brahmanical caves, by about 400 yards. The | 
group is a small one, consisting of only five caves, two of them unfinished, but the two 
principal ones are very extensive works. 

The first of them, removed a short distance from the face of the scarp, which at the 
place is very low, is known as the Chhotaé Kailasa, from the circumstance that, like the } 
great Brahmanical temple, it is not a cave, but a free-standing monolithic shrine, executed ? 
in the middle of a pit hewn out of the rock. It is very much smaller, however, than the 
great Kaildsa temple, being only one storey in height, with a very stunted and unfinished 
tower. The hall is only 36 feet 4 inches square, but, like its pattern, has sixteen pillars 
arranged in four groups; and the shrine at the back is small. 

The second also stands in a pit, into which the porch projects, but the hall, quite 
unfinished, is under the rock. This temple is filled up with earth.’ 


hl i 


Tue Inpra Sapna. 


The two principal Jaina caves are very extensive works, superior both in extent and 
elaboration to any of the Brahmanical caves, excepting of course the Kailfsa, and the 
Visvakarma among the Bauddha ones. Though two storeys in height and extremely rich in 
decoration, the Indra and Jaganndth Sabhas are entirely deficient in that purpose-like 
architectural expression which characterised the works of the two earlier religions. They 
have no cells, like the viharas, and are nothing like the Chaitya halls of the Buddhists, nor 
do they suggest the Chavadis, like the Dumar Lena, of the Hindus. Rich and elaborate 
though they certainly are, the plan is compressed, and all their arrangements seem to result 
more from accident than to have arisen from any well-conceived design, so that they lose 
half the effect that might have been produced with far less elaboration of detail. 

Their age, too, is certainly considerably subsequent to that of the caves belonging to 
the two other sects, as if, after the decadence of the Rathod dynasty” in the ninth or 
tenth century, the Jainas had taken possession of the locality and determined to mark 
the superiority of their religion, which was then becoming so important, by attempting to 
rival the works of their predecessors. Had they had any real motive in what they did 
they might have succeeded in this, but the absence of purpose is so evident in all they did 
that their failure was inevitable. 

The Indra Sabha, as explained in the Cave T emples, is, like Kailasa, rather a group of 
caves than a single one, consisting of a central two-storeyed cave with a court in front and 
smaller caves forming wings on each side. The plans of both floors have been given in The 
Cave Temples (plates lxxxvii and Ixxxviii), and need not be repeated here. But on plate 
XXXvil, fig. 2, is given a longitudinal section of the cave, which, together with the plans, may 
enable the reader to form a tolerably accurate idea of its arrangements and architectural style. 

The cave faces the south, and outside the court on the east side is a small hall 19 feet 
by 13 feet, with a low screen wall and two pillars in front, square below and octagonal 
above, including the capitals. In the ends of this are the favourite sculptures of Parsva- 
natha’s temptation * and the tapas or asceticism of Gautama Rishi or Gomaté$vara. 





1 For further details, see Cave Temples, pp- 495, 496. 


* The Rashtrakfita kingdom seems to have been divided in the time of Govinda III., when his younger 
brother, Indra, established a separate kingdom of Gujarat, about the very end of the eighth century. 
3 Cave Temples, pl. Ixxxvi, and p. 496. 
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A screen wall, left in the rock, terminates the court on the south side, and is pierced by 
a doorway with a Dravidian roof. This court is about 56 feet inside from north to south 
and 48 feet across, In it stands an elephant on the right side, about 15 feet high, inclusive 
of the pedestal ; a fine monolithic column’ 27 feet 4 inches high, which fell over against the 
side rock about eight years ago; and a small mandapa analogous to the Nandi mandapas in 
front of Saiva temples. This is about 8 feet 5 inches square inside, raised by eight steps 
above the level of the court, with a door on each side, but only with ascents from the north 
and south sides; each door has two advanced pillars. The roof, as may be seen from the 
section and the plan of it (plate xl, fig. 1), is Dravidian in style. Inside this room is left a 
square block of rock, on each side of which is carved a figure of Mahavira, one of the 
Tirthaikaras, with the wheel in front of the seat supported by lions. 

The accompanying autotype plate vi is a view taken in 1874, before the monolithic 
column in the west side of the court fell over, and shows the gateway, the mandapa in the 
court and the pillar, with portions of the fagade behind them. 

Exclusive of the verandah, the lower hall must have been intended to be about 72 feet 
wide by 56 feet deep, beyond which are two free-standing pillars and two in antis in front 
of the vestibule to the shrine, 40 feet wide and 15 deep, inclusive of the pillars. ‘The shrine 
alone has been completed, and is 174 feet wide by 13 feet deep, containing a Mahavira 
seated cross-legged on a lion-throne, with the wheel or chakra in front, which is one of his 
emblems with the Digambara Jainas, to whom these cave temples have belonged. 

The stair ascends in the verandah, and lands in the east end of the verandah of the 
great hallabove. This upper hall, exclusive of the verandah, from which it is only separated 
by a low parapet wall, measures 55 feet deep by 78 feet wide. ‘The verandah is about 54 
feet long and 10 feet wide. In each end is a colossal image, the male (Cave Temples, plate 
xci, fig. 1) in the west, and the female in the east, usually known as Indra and Indrani, the 
former being seated on an elephant and the latter on a lion, with a tree behind the head of 
each, and small figures of attendants beside them. These figures are perhaps the Yaksha 
and Yakshini or SAsanadévi, the instructors of the Tirthankara to whom the temple is 
dedicated. Each Jina or Tirthankara, like each Buddha, has his sacred tree; but he has 
also his Sdsanadéva and Dévi, his principal male disciple or follower, and chief of his female 
followers. These are very shadowy creations, and it would be difficult to find anywhere 
among the numerous temples of the sect, with all their exuberance of images, representa- 
tions of the forty-eight male and female Sasanas or Yakshas that could be distinguished 
from one another. NeminAtha, the 22d Jina in their books, has the Vetasa for his tree ; 
but at Mount Girndr the mango (Ambd) takes its place; his instructor or Yaksha is 
Gomedha, and his Yakshini Ambika ;* Pargévandtha, the 23d, has the Dhataki (Grislea 
tomentosa) for his tree, and Pargvayaksha and Padmavati for his instructors ; and Maha- 
vira, the 24th and last Jina, has the Sala (Shorea robusta)* as his consecration tree, and 
Matanga‘ and Siddhayika as his attendant divinities. But that the figures at the ends 
of this verandah, and so frequent in the other caves here and at Ank4i, Patna, and elsewhere, 
represent a pair of these divinities is doubtful. They are always represented on the same 





1 For drawing, see Cave Temples, pl. 1xxx, fig. 2. 

2 She is a form of Durga, regarded in Gujarat as a mother-goddess, and has a temple on the summit of 
Mount Girnar, which is sacred to Neminatha. 

3 This is also the Diksha tree of Ajitandtha and Sumatinatha, the 2d and 5th Tirthankaras. 

4 He figures also as the Yaksha to Suparsvanatha, the 7th Tirthankara. 
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animals, and the male is probably meant for Indra, who plays as great a réle in the Jaina 
as in Bauddha mythological literature, being an interested listener to the teaching of the 
Jinas ;+ and the female might be his consort, the voluptuous Sachi or Indrani? but it ig 
much more probably meant for Ambika, whose proper vehicle is a tiger or lion, and who 
is a special favourite among the Jainas. 

Behind each of these figures, but entered from the side aisles of the hall, is a small 
room about 9 feet by 11, by which access is obtained to the shrines on each side of the 
front area. A few steps lead down from each side room into a smaller one, carved all 





round with Jaina figures, at the ends of the verandahs of these side shrines. On the east 4 
the verandah has two pillars in front and two behind, rising from low parapet or screen : 
walls, with Ambika in the south end facing the entrance, at the right side of which Indra is 

¢ 


represented with a bag in his left hand and a cocoa-nut in his right, exactly like the figures 
we find in the shrines of the Bauddha caves facing the principal images. The hall is about 
25 feet wide by 234 feet deep, the roof supported by four square pillars with round capitals. 
On each side is a deep recess; in that on the right is a naked figure of Gomatésvara, a 
favourite with the Digambara Jains, and of whom several gigantic figures exist in the 
Canarese country.* He is always represented with creeping plants twining themselves 
round his limbs, snakes coming out of ant-hills at his feet, his hair falling over his shoulders, 
and attended by worshippers. In the corresponding recess on the left is Parsvanatha, 
also nude, and with attendant figures.* In smaller recesses are figures of Mahavira seated 
cross-legged ; on pilasters at each side the shrine door are nude Jaina dwarapalas ; the archi- 
traves are carved with numerous small figures; and on the throne inside is a cross-legged 
Mahavira, 

Another door in the south-west corner of the great hall has a four-armed Dévi on the 
right side, and below, on the left, a figure of Sarasvati, eight-armed, with a peacock. 
Passing through a small room and down a few steps with sculptures on each side, we enter 
the verandah, a small hall similar to that just described. Ambik& is seated at the right 
side of the steps, and a Dévi opposite to her, four-armed, with two round discs or flowers 
in her uplifted hands, and something very like a vajra in her left upon the knee. Indra 
is seated in the west end of the verandah facing the entrance. A figure of Mahévira 
occupies the shrine and several compartments in the walls. In deep recesses again 
Pargvanatha is placed on the left, and Gomatésvara on the right side of the hall, which is 
very similar in plan to the one on the east side, but the four central pillars are more 
elaborately and sharply carved after the pattern of those in the great hall. The two on 
the inner screen have sixteen sides, and also correspond to those on the screen in the 
great hall. One of these is represented on plate xxxix, fig. 8, and the carving on the 
members of the corresponding pilaster in fig. 4. Pairs of figures in dalliance fill the com- 


partments of the low inner sereen. On the ceiling are some fragments of painting in this 
room. 
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The facade of this side cave is shown in the accompanying plate vii, the greater part 








1 The Satruijaya Mahatmya, for exam 

* Her name does not occur in the list 

° Ind. Antiq., vol. ii, pp. 129, 353; ¥ 
image of Bahubalin, who was the second 
Ind. Rep., vol. i, pl. xxxvii, and p. 25. 


* See a representation of one of these figures of Parévanatha in Cave Temples, pl. 1xxxvi. 


ple, is a relation made to Indra, at his own urgent desire, by Mahavira. 
of the twenty-four SAsanadévis of the Jinas, 

Ol, ¥;p.. 37. «, An inscription on the Karkala statue, however, calls it an 
son of Rishabhan&tha, the first Tirthankara, See also Arch. Sur. W. 
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' of it being covered with sculpture in an exceedingly good state of preservation. The right 
half of the rock below is excavated in two storeys and the left in one, and between the upper 
of the two on the right and the one on the left is a vertical belt of carving; at the bottom of 
it is represented a fight, in which over three prostrate bodies other three are contending with 
four. Over this is a smaller panel, in which two females kneel on the left and two males 
on the right of a sort of stool. And over this again is a figure of Pargvandtha seated 
cross-legged on a suihdsana or lion-throne, with the wheel in front, a small worshipper at 
the right corner, a chawri-bearer with high cap on each side, aud the great seven-hooded 
snake behind him canopying his head. Above on the left is an object that may be intended 
to represent a structural chaitya or a dagoba, 

The lowest storey on the right has lately been cleaned of earth, and has two neat pillars 
in front (plate xxxviii, fig. 2). On the back wall are figures of Indra and Ambik&, both 
particularly well cut, and in good preservation when excavated. ParsvanAtha occupies 
the left end, and Gomatésvara the right, with deer and dogs at his feet ; farther back and 
seated cross-legged is a Tirthaikara, In the shrine is MahAvira with chawri-bearers, a 
triple umbrella and foliage behind the head. Over this is another chapel with Parsvandtha 
on the left side, two small cross-legged Tirthaikaras on the upper half of the right side, 
Indra and Ambika in recesses on each side the shrine door, and a Jina inside with chauri- 
bearers seated cross-legged on a simhdsana with the wheel in front. In this chapel 
Gématésvara is carved at the front between it and the facade of the principal cave. 

To the left (west) of these two, and nearly as high as both together, is a hall about 30 
feet wide by 25 deep, having a screen wall in front, over which rises a pillar on each side 
the entrance. The upper part of this screen, which, as in temples of the tenth to twelfth 
centuries, forms the back of a seat inside, is carved with water-vases in small panels, each 
separated by two colonnettes, and the lower portion, like that of the upper storey, is carved 
with elephants’ heads separated by slender pilasters, and each playing with or feeding on 
flowers : it differs only in height from the one above and in no Sdrdulas being represented. 
Inside are four pillars with high square bases and cushion capitals, the front ones only having 
much carving. In the central compartment on the west wall is Parsgvanatha,’ with female 
chhatri-bearer, the snake behind him overshadowing his head with its hoods, and at his feet 
two Naganis and two richly dressed worshippers, while round him are numerous demons 
trying to disturb his meditations, as the emissaries of Mara attacked Buddha.’ In the next 
compartment is a repetition of the same on a smaller scale, with a cross-legged Jina above. 

On the east wall Gématésvara is represented in the central compartment with deer 
and perhaps a dog at his feet, and female attendants (plate xli, fig. 3). Above him are 
Gandharvas, one with a large drum just over the umbrella, and others with cymbals and gar- 
lands. In the compartment to the right of this isa smaller ParsvanAtha, and in that to the 
left a standing figure half split off, with figures of deer, makara, elephant, ram, &c., by the 
sides, Above it is a small cross-legged Jina, and on the back wall were Indra and Ambika, 
now much defaced, with an ascetic bearing a chhatri and holding up one hand to her left. 

Two stiff Jaina dwarapilas guard the shrine door, inside which is a Jina on a sismhdsana 
with the wheel in front. He has two attendants and triple umbrella, with Gandharvas 
making music to him and bearing garlands. 





1 Cave Temples, pl. 1xxxvi. 
2 Cave Temples, pp. 328, 345, and pl. li. 
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The facade over these rooms, forming a parapet in front of the hall above, has a com- 
partment in the centre carved with a male and female, attended by two smaller females, 
each holding the stalk of a flower; at the sides are pilasters bearing makaras holding a 
torana, (plate vii). On each side the wall is divided by small pilasters into panels, containing 
alternately an elephant’s head playing with, or feeding on, flowers, and a rampant sdrdula 
trampling on a small elephant. Above this is a frieze of water-jars. Above the hall a 
drip projects covered with florid carving, flying figures in twos and threes, and curious 
little dwarfs hanging over with garlands. The next moulding is carved with numerous 
animals, but somewhat weatherworn ; and over it is a broad frieze, broken vertically by 
pilasters into representations of little shrines, each containing a figure; Indra in the centre 
on the left and Ambika on the right, with GématéSvara, Parsvanatha, and other Jinas in 
the remaining panels. The middle portion, representing the side of a building with an 
arched roof upheld by four kneeling figures, has a Jina seated cross-legged on the side, and 
another in a chaitya-window shaped recess just above him. Over this again the rock pro- 
jects a little, and has served to preserve the sharpness of this sculpture. 

Returning to the great hall, the section on plate xxxvii shows to some extent the variety 
in the patterns of the pillars supporting its roof, and of the arrangement of the sculptures on 





the walls. The pillars in the central hall are of five different patterns : two in the front and 
two in the back row are illustrated on plate xxxviii, fig. 3; the two middle columns on each 


i 
side in fig. 1, with which is also shown the bracket above and the architrave; and the : 
corner pillars are of the style represented in fig. 4. The four columns separating the 4 
verandah from the area of the hall are shown on plate xxxix, fig. 1, and those in the front 4 
of the verandah in fig. 2. - 


In the centre of each side wall, occupying a large compartment, is a Jina seated cross- 
legged on a throne, with the wheel, elephants’ heads, and lions carved in front of it, and with 
two elephants below ; like Buddha, he is attended by two chauwri-bearers and a pair of Vidya- ; 
dharas above, with aureole, triple umbrella, and sacred tree. On each of the other areas, 
between pilasters, are two smaller figures of Jinas on sizihdsanas, and usually with small 
figures blowing conch-shells, between their trees. On the front of each pillar before the 
shrine, and also on the corresponding pilasters on each side, are tall nude male figures, some 
of them much injured. The ceiling has a large lotus in the centre, and still retains a good 
deal of painting, though somewhat smoked.’ ‘The door of the shrine is represented on plate 
Ixxxix of The Cave Temples. 


432 hele ae 


THe JAGANNATH SaBHA. 


The second large Jaina cave in this group is known as the Jagannath Sabha,’ and is 
so close to the Indra Sabha that the wall of the west wing of the upper floor of the latter : 
has been broken through into a cell on the east side of the upper floor of the Jagannath : 
Sabha. The court of this cave, however, is much smaller than that of the last, hardly : 
38 feet square, and has contained some structural erections now entirely destroyed. The 
plan of the ground-floor with the small cave to the west of it is given on plate xe, fig. 1, of 
the Cave Temples, and that of the upper floor, together with the west shrine of the Indra 
Sabha, on fig. 2; and on plate xcii, fig. 3, is given a drawing of one of the pillars in the 
lower hall, while fig. 1 represents the style of those in the upper hall. 


a Oe ee ee 





? For further details see Cave Temples, pp. 496-500. 
® Cave Temples, pp. 500, 501, and plates xc and xcii, figs. 1 and 3. 
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The approach to the upper floor has been very clumsily planned—probably it was quite 
forgotten at first, and afterwards inserted—at the right corner of the court, where a rude stair 
leads up to the right corner of the great hall, which is 57 feet wide by 44 feet deep, and varying 
in height from 13 feet 4 inches in the front aisle to 14} feet in parts of the central area. 
Twelve massive pillars arranged round an oblong central area support the roof, and two in 
front with a low connecting parapet wall and corresponding pilasters, form three openings 
in 88 feet to light the interior. This arrangement, which is followed with slight modifica- 
tions in all the Elura caves, renders them much lighter than the plan adopted in the Ajanta, 
Nasik, Kuda, and other Bauddha caves. Outside, the parapet is sculptured with a large 
elephant head at each end and in front of each pillar, with smaller figures of human beings 
in the central division, and of animals in the two side divisions; and over them is a rail of 
small colonnettes and flower-jars, the body of each of the latter being carved with human 
and other figures. The front of the drip above has been carved with forty little gana, and 
other sculptures above them, now much weatherworn. Over this, but removed back a few 
feet, are the decayed remains of a frieze richly sculptured with elephants, makaras, human 
figures, &c. 

The lower floor of this is on the model of that of the Indra Sabha, but is much smaller, 
and has been finished, whereas in the latter case the pillars are little more than blocked out 
and the side aisles hardly commenced. This hall is only abot 24 feet square and 133 feet 
high, with four pillars in the floor, and having in front a narrow verandah with two square 
pillars on the screen wall. This parapet has been finished only on the left of the entrance, 
with elephant heads below and water-jars above, while the carving on the portion to the 
right of the entrance has only been begun along the upper portion. 

One of the front pillars to the left of the entrance, with a portion of the screen wall, 
is represented on plate xxxviil, fig. 3. 

Two more pillars on a low partition separate the verandah from the hall, which has 
two recesses—one on the left side containing the usual standing figure of Parsvanatha 
with the snake-hoods over him and attendant figures, and another on the right side contain- 
ing the corresponding figure of GématéSvara and attendants, all remarkably sharply cut. 
Figures of Jinas seated cross-legged fill the other six wall areas between the pilasters. In 
the verandah Indra occupies the left or west end, and Ambika the right or east end. The 
shrine is entered through a small antechamber with a fine torama arch over the entrance ; 
it is about 9 feet by 7, and 10 feet 8 inches high, with a cross-legged figure of Mahavira 
on the throne. The drip over the entrance has not been carved, and large pieces have 
fallen out of it. 

The hall on the left side of the court is about 27 feet square and 12 feet high, with a 
shrine 94 feet by 84, and 9 feet 1} inches high, and on each side of it is a cell, the left one 
breaking into the next cave. This and the breaking into the cell at the left end of the 
upper storey of the recess on the right of this hall may perhaps indicate that it was forced 
in here after the others were completed. 

On the other side of the court are two other small chapels, the walls of which are 
covered with Jaina sculpture. | 


CavE XXXIV., 


The last of the series of caves, joins close on to the Jagannath Sabha, and has been 


broken into by the hall on the west side of the court of the latter. The verandah in front 
G 
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has been quite destroyed, except a small fragment of the left end. The back wall of it has 
two pilasters, and is pierced by a door and two windows. The hall is 204 feet wide by 
about 22 feet deep, and is 9 feet 8 inches high, with four pillars in it, and corresponding 
pilasters on the wall. One of the pillars is given in plate xl, fig. 4. All the spaces between 
the pilasters on the walls are covered with rich sculpture.’ 

The colossal figure of ParSvandtha on the other side of the ridge is described in The 
Cave Temples (p. 502), where a translation of the inscription upon it, dated 3rd Phalguna 
sudi S. 1156, corresponding to Wednesday, Feb. 21, a.p. 1235, will also be found. It 
records the dedication of this image by one Chakréswara of (Va)rddhanapura. 


CHAP TER. V0. 
THE CAVES AT BADAMI AND ATHOLE. 


In The Cave Temples (pp. 404-416) and in the first volume of these Reports” the 
Brahmanical and Jaina caves at BadAdmi and Aiholé, in the Kaladgi district, were 
illustrated in considerable detail. ‘The discovery of the date of the finest of them also 
supplied an important datum for the settlement of the chronology of these works. Little 
need here be added to the details there given, but, extensive as is the illustration in the first 
Report, it falls far short of representing the full sculptured wealth of these caves, and I now 
add a ground-plan showing the whole group of caves at Bad&mi (plate xli, fig. 2). The 
ascent is from the Saiva Cave No. L., at the west corner of the scarp, to Caves II. and IIL, 
which are Vaishnava. Beyond them, and accessible from below, is the Jaina Cave No. IV. 

Round the upper part of the walls, over the pillars in front and back of the verandah in 
Cave IL., is a frieze containing a belt of sculpture only 10 inches broad, in which the figures 
are crowded together so as to represent a considerable chapter of mythology. This is given on 
plate viii, where figs. 1-3 represent the portion on the inside of the front wall, and figs. 4-8 
that on the back. It would be needless describing these scenes in detail; those acquainted 
with Hindu mythology will make them out. They begin with Vishnu sleeping on Sésha, 
with the lotus springing from his navel bearing a very small Brahm4; in the first half of 
fig. 2 is Sri, his consort, bathed by elephants, &c., with Vishnu mounted on Garuda, Indra 
on the elephant Airavati, and other gods to the left ; and well to the right Chandi destroy- 
ing Mahishasura, The next compartment is the churning of the ocean by the gods and 
Asuras, and the horse Uchchaihsravas, one of the products of the operation. The end 
section (fig. 3) represents a battle. Fig. 5, on the left end of the back wall, hardly seems 
connected with the others ;* figs. 5, 6, 7 apparently relate to the history of Krishna.’ 

On the rock outside Cave I., the Saiva Cave, is sculptured a figure of Siva performing 





1 See Cave Temples, pl. xci, fig. 2, for a drawing of one compartment. 
2 Report on the Belgaum and Kalddgi Districts (1874), pp. 15-28, 37-40, and plates xvii to xxxvii and 


xlviii tol. In the Ind. Ant., vol. vi, pp. 354-366, will also be found an account of the sculptures, illustrated by 
seven plates. 


* See Reports, vol. iii, On Bedar and Aurangdbdd, p, 17. 

* Portions of these sculptures are very similar to some of those on the pillars of the temple of Virfipiksha at 
Pattadakal. Unfortunately, they are not labelled with the names of the actors, as is the case on one pillar there, 
where the war of Rama with the Rakshasas is represented.—See Reports, vol. i, p. 32. 

5 The principal sculptures, which are Vaishnava, have been described in vol. i, ut sup. 
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the Tandava dance on a lotus, figured with the very unusual number of eighteen arms 
(plate xli, fig. 3), and attended by Nandi, Ganésa, and Narada.’ 

In the great Cave No. III. is a frieze very similar in subject to that in Cave IL, only 
the band is 14 inches high, and being of much greater length, the twenty compartments of 
varying lengths, extending to over 120 feet in all. Of this, about half is represented on 
plate xlii. In the central portion of fig. 1 is Sri bathed by the heavenly elephants ; to the 
right is Narasitnha, the lion avatara, tearing up Hiranyakasipu, and on the left Vishnu on 
Garuda, engaged in combat with a déva in a chariot. In No, 2 Vishnu again appears in 
the centre on Garuda, and to the right again contending with Indra in fight. A battle- 
scene occupies No. 3. In No. 4 Garuda appears carrying off the jar of Ampita, the water 
of life, from the Asuras, and to the left protecting it. In No. 5 it is perhaps Rahu who 
appears to the right of the jar; Siva leans on Nandi, and Garuda is flying from the left. 
No. 6 represents the churning of the ocean, and Nos. 7 and 8 seem to be the scenes pre- 
paratory to that undertaking, the gods, mostly four-armed, figuring prominently as if in con- 
sultation. The other scenes? closely resemble those in Cave II. In one of them is Krishna 
upholding the mountain Govardhana over the flocks of Vraj, a scene also represented in the 
Kaildsa temple at Elura and at Mahévallipuram.* 

The ATHOLE caves are only two—one Brahmanical and one Jaina, and have been 
described in the first of these Reports‘ and in The Cave Temples.’ The Brahmanical 
shrine, though very small and much injured by Jogis living in it, is so rich in sculpture 
that a few specimens may be here added. Plate ix represents the roof of the small hall, 
and with the other examples from the neighbouring Jaina cave, figured on plate xlix of the 
_ Report on the Belgaum and Kalfdgi districts, and that of the Jaina cave at Anki given in 
this volume (plate 1, fig. 1) are almost the only examples yet found of an attempt to repro- 
duce by carving in relief the forms we have become so familiar with in painting at Ajanta 
and elsewhere. These too may have been originally enriched by the addition of colour, 
though it was hardly required—the relief of the carving being quite sufficient for orna- 
mental effect, and its greater permanency had much to recommend it. Barring a curious 
irregularity in the setting out, and which is owing to the shape of the room, the selection 
of the ornaments in this ceiling is judicious and elegant, and their arrangement is sufficiently 
varied, without confusion, to render it one of the most pleasing specimens of a Hindu 
ceiling we are acquainted with. It is so at least till we come to the elaborately constructed 
coffers of the temples at Baroli and Mount Abu,® which belong to a later age and different 
style of architecture. This ceiling, however, is interesting as a first attempt at a style 
of decoration that afterwards gave rise to some of the most beautiful forms of Hindu 
architecture. 

Plate xliii, fig. 2, represents Hara or Siva with only two arms, the parasu, marhu, 
or battle-axe by his left side, and the trisdla at his right, holding a snake in his hand, 
while another twines round the parasu, and wearing the crescent moon on his mukuta. 


be ie are ie ee, eee Se ee 


1 For a sketch of the sculpture of Ardhanirésvara in this cave, see Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 359, and plate. 

2 See Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 365, and plates, where the figures should be arranged as follows: 2d plate, 4th, 
5th, and 2d lines; Ist plate, 8th, 6th, 4th, and 2d lines. 

3 Cave Temples, pp. 149, 460. 

4 Vol. i, pp. 37-39, and plates xlvili to i 

5 Pp. 404, and 491, 492. 

6 Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, vol. ii, pp. 708, 733, &e. 
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This is in the north or left corner at the back of the hall. In the right-hand corner is the 
group represented in fig. 1, of Siva, four-armed, without symbols, but holding a triple lock 
of his hair on each side, with Parvati at his left hand and Bhringi, his Sannydsi attendant, 
at his right. Below are four gaa. But the peculiarity of this group is in the three god- 
desses that rise from a cloud in the shape of a large shell on the mukuta. The Ganga 
river is fabled to flow from Siva’s hair, and the three heads perhaps represent the river 
goddesses of the three principal streams, which the Hindts regard as forming their sacred 
river, viz., the Ganga, the Yamun4, and the Sarasvati,' the junction at Allahabad being 
called Trivent—* triple braid.” This triad of river goddesses was doubtless once painted— 
Ganga, the daughter of Himalaya, would be white; Yamuna, the daughter of Sarya, on her 
left, blue; and Sarasvati, on Ganga’s right, would be red. 

In the ends of the antechamber leading into the shrine are two sculptures, one (fig. 3) 
of Vardha, the boar form of Vishnu bearing Prithivi or Bhtimidévi, the earth, on his 
left hands, holding the chakra or discus in one of the right hands, and with the Saikh figured 
in the upper right corner, while a Naga and Nagini are shown below, perhaps representing 
Hiranydksha,? who had dragged off the earth, and his consort. On the opposite side is a 
pretty entire figure of Durgi as Mahishamardini (fig. 4), which may be compared 
with other figures of the same goddess elsewhere. In the left chapel, off the hall, is the 
Tandava dance represented in fig. 5, where Siva has ten arms. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
JOGESVARI OR AMBOLI AND LONAD. 


Tue large cave known as Jégé$vari, near Amboli, in Salsette, was described in the Cave 
Temples (pp. 475-477), but without any illustration. The ground-plan is now given on plate 
xliv, showing its general resemblance to the Dumar Lena at Elura and the great Elephanta 
cave,’ while there are also marked differences perhaps indicative of the later date of this 
example. The great hall, which is about 94 feet each way, has twenty columns arranged in 
a square as in the Buddhist viharas, and in the centre of this stands the shrine, scarcely 17 
feet square inside. Being constructed under a low rocky knoll, and lighted only by what 
comes in through three doors and two windows in the back wall of the front verandah, with 
some slight addition from the side doors, it is much darker inside than any of the Elura caves, 
and the drainage running into it from the sides, it must always have been a very damp 
temple during the rains. Now it stands deep in water for months after they cease. 

There is no sculpture on the inner walls, as at Elephanta and the Dumar Lena, though the 
pillars are of the Elephanta type. The doors and windows in the verandah have mouldings 
round them, and panels above filled with small groups. The verandah in front is 117 feet 
long by 15 wide, and an irregular open court has been excavated before it, with two water 
cisterns, on the plan of the neighbouring caves at Kanheri, and also a small shrine and 
another room. ‘l'wo narrow passages have also been cut through the rock into the east end 





; . Ante, p. 34. A similar way of representing this triad is to be found at Elephanta. See my Elephanta, 


* See Harivainéa, cexxiv. 8 Cave Temples, plates lxxix and Ixxxv. 
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of this court, by the side of one of which is another small shrine. The left or west side of 
the hall is entered by a sloping passage, with a cistern by the side of it, which enters first 
into a sort of guard-room with unfinished rooms on each side, on the plan of the gateway at 
Eluré, and with decayed remains of sculpture round the door. From the opposite or east 
side a more elaborate entrance is formed. First a stair descends or slopes down to a wide 
door that gives entrance to a large room over 30 feet deep, with a wide passage through it, 
separated from the side areas by a screen of four pillars on each side. This leads into an open 
court nearly 60 feet wide by 40 deep, with two irregular upright blocks of rock, apparently 
intended to be hewn into dhvaja-stambhas or ensign pillars, similar to those on each side of 
the court of the Kailésa temple at Elura. 

This court has three doors into another hall 59 feet wide by about 314 deep and 162 
feet high, and which is divided into three areas by two rows of four pillars each—each divi- 
sion having its own entrance into the great hall of the cave. The central door has been 
carefully sculptured, and though now somewhat decayed, it is the best preserved piece of 
sculpture here, and is represented on plate xliv, fig. 2. Over the door, under a torana, Siva 
is seated—apparently receiving worship. Above the makaras on either side are female 
figures and cherubs. To the left is the marriage scene so often represented. On the right 
are Siva, Nandi, and Parvati, and attendants; and the tall dwarapalas and attendant dwarfs 
by the jambs are in keeping with those found in other Saiva caves. Over the outer door 
of the first hall on this side is also left a portion of the sculpture representing Ravana in 
the well-known scene under Kailaisa. Ganéga figures to the left of Siva, and among the 
ganas below expressing their scorn of Ravana are some with animal heads. Over the 
makaras at the sides are figures on clouds, and above them again are clouds. 

The shrine doors are also moulded, and the principal one, represented on the accom- 
panying plate x, will fully illustrate their style, and presents a close analogy to those in the 
cave on the eastern hill of Elephanta called Sité’s dévala,’ and which is apparently more 
modern than the great cave there. The whole style is indicative of a later date for this 
hall than either the Elephanta one or the Dumar Lena; in fact, as stated in The Cave 
Temples, it may be regarded as one of the very latest of the larger cave temples in India, 
and may be ascribed to the end of the eighth century A.D. 


LonAp. 


LonAd is a small village about 3} miles N.N.E. from Kalyan, and about 30 miles from 
Bombay. In a hill which forms one side of a glen above this village Mr. W. F. Sinclair, of 
the Bombay Civil Service, discovered a rock temple in January 1875. It faces 8. by W., 
and consists of a verandah 48 feet long by 10 feet wide, of a hall 45 feet long by 19 deep, 
entered by three doors, and of an unfinished shrine at the back (see plan on pl. xlvi, fig. 3). 
The verandah has four square pillars in front, with a carved frieze above about a foot deep ; 
the left-end portion, or fully one-third of it, is represented on pl. xlv, fig. 1. It will be 
observed that there is nothing specially distinctive of any religious sect in these groups, 
but when compared with those in the Badami caves (plates viii and xlii), they appear to 
belong to the same general class. In a recess at the left end of the front of the verandah 
is a larger group, represented in fig. 3. It is a good deal destroyed on the right or outer 





1 See my Elephanta, § 103, 104, and drawings x and xi. 
2 See Ind. Ant., vol. iv, pp. 68, 165. 
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side, but measures about 8 feet by 6 feet. A pilaster on the left side of the sculpture 
supports a makara from whose mouth a torapa issues, and it is probable the other side was 
similar. In the centre sits a male figure, as in the fourth compartment of the frieze; a 
small female chafes his left foot, and a taller one by his side holds up a sword, as in many 
of the Ajanta wall paintings.’ On his right are three females, one with a chawri, and 
another with a dish or other round object. Two males with curled hair sit on his right, 
and other two on his left, each pair being engaged in conversation, while numerous other 
figures fill up the background. The scanty clothing of all the figures reminds one of the 
Amaravati sculptures ; but there is nothing distinctively sectarian in this sculpture any more 
than in those of the frieze. 

The side doors are surrounded by plain facias, and have small standing figures at each 
side, and the central one has slender pilasters and a leaf moulding outside with chaitya 
arches on the lintel. At each side is a sort of horizontal disc, borne by a small curly-headed 
dwarf, both much injured (see fig. 2). Besides the unfinished shrine, there are incisions made in 
the back wall of the hall, as if for the beginning of two cells. There can be no doubt that this 
was intended as a Brahmanical shrine, but whether Saiva or Vaishnava, it would be difficult 
to decide. The cave is now dedicated to a Grimadévi or village goddess, known as Khand- 
ésvari, or the goddess with the sword (khanda)—possibly from the figure in the sculpture 
described above. In the left end of the front, opposite the sculpture, is a rough square 
isolated block of stone left in a recess. 

The style of the sculpture and of the mouldings on the pilaster, pillars, and door, indi- 
cate a much later date for this cave than for even the last described. A little to the left of 
this and higher up are two or three unfinished cells. 








1 e.g. in Cave Temples, pl. xliii, where two may be seen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ELEPHANTA CAVES. 


THE great cave at Elephanta, in the Bombay harbour, has been so long known to Europeans, 
and has been consequently so often described and so fully illustrated by Daniell and others,’ 
that it is hardly necessary to say anything about it in the present work. 

The cushion-shaped capitals which crown all its pillars, as represented in the accom- 
panying woodcut (No. 18), seems to have reached its greatest development and beauty of 
form in this cave, but is found in greater or less perfec- 
tion in so many caves dating from before and after this 
one, that it has come to be considered the typical capital 
of Indian architecture. It may be compared with the 
Doric style of classical art in the same manner as the vase 
with the leaf falling over it, as exemplified in the Ramés- 
vara and elsewhere,” may be considered as a richer Ionic 
“orders” of 
Indian art, and though they may be compared* with the 


order. ‘The two are the principal forms or 


classic orders, they are thoroughly original in their form 
and indigenous in their inception. 

The Elephanta cushion capital is also of interest, as 
being the same form that constitutes the amald sila or 
amaldka crown to Hindu temples of the same age; and 
though we are still unable to guess from what it may have 
been derived, we can hardly escape the conviction that 





their origin was the same. 

In some respects the Dumar Lena at Elura may be No. 18.—Pillars and Corner of the Shrine in 
: ; Cin Elephanta, From a photograph, 
said to be a finer cave than this, as it is a larger one, but 
it wants that perfection of finish both in architectural and sculptural details which make 
this temple so remarkable and so justly admired. ‘The third of the group—the Jégésvari 
one—both as regards its architecture and sculpture, is greatly inferior, and probably may 
be considered as the last of the class. 

This cave may belong to the middle of the eighth century, and is the most complete 


of its class, which consists of the three great halls of Dumar Lena, Jégésvari, and Elephanta. 





1 See Cave Temples, pp. 465-475, and plate Ixxxv for the ground plan For some of these accounts, see 
Niebuhr’s Voyage en Arabie, &c., tome ii, p. 25-33; Dr. W. Hunter in Archeologia, vol. vii, pp. 286-295 ; H. 
Macneil in ibid. vol. viii, pp. 270-277 ; Aséat. Res., vol. iv, pp. 409-417 ; Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, vol. i, pp. 423, 
432, 435, 441-448; W. Erskine, Trans. Bomb. Lit. Soc., vol. i, pp. 198-250; Fergusson, Rock-Cut Temples, pp. 
54, 55; Dr. J. Wilson, Calcutta Review, vol. xlii (1866), pp. 1-25; and my Rock Temples of Elephanta or 
Gharapwi (Bombay, 1871). 

2 Compare also the capital from cave XXIV at Ajanta figured in Report, vol. iv, p. 57, woodcut No. 17 ; 
Cave Temples, pl. xlix, fig. 1; in the Tin Thal, 7b. pl. lviii, fig. 2; in the Viévakarma, pl. Ixiii, fig. 2; in Ravana 
ka Khai, pl. lxxi, fig. 2; in Kailasa, pl. Ixxxiv, figs. 1, 2, 3; and at Aurangabad, pl. Ixvi, fig. 2. 

8 We might similarly compare the pillars in the Karle Chaitya, and in several of the Nasik Caves, with the 
Tuscan order, 
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The accompanying autotype plate xi presents two of the compartments on the back 
wall of this cave; that to the left being the Trimiirti or large three-headed bust of Siva, 
representing him in the three characters of Rudra, Brahma, and Vishnu. The central face 
is that of Brahma, or Siva as the Creator, that to the spectator’s right is the same god as 
the preserver or Vishnu, and that to the left holding the snake in his hand and with the 
tusks is Rudra, the destructive form of Siva. The other compartment to the left represents 
Siva in the androgynous form of Ardhanari, the right side being male, and leaning on 
Nandi, the favourite vehicle of Siva, and the left female representative of Parvati. The 
gods are represented on the clouds on either side of this group doing them reverence. 

But, besides the great cave, there are several others on the island, which seems to have 
been a very early sacred place; for, on the north-east of it, on its highest point, is 
a large ruined brick Bauddha sttipa, which I had opened in May 1882, but found no relic 
chamber in it. 

Not far from this, in a south-westerly direction, and north-east from the great cave, 
is a neat cave (plate xlvi, fig. 2) with a large court in front, and having a hall or portico 
734 feet long by 26} feet deep and 11 feet high, with four pillars in front and two pilasters. 
Each pillar is 3 feet square to a height of 44 feet from the plinth on which it stands, and 
the neck and compressed-cushion capital, 3 feet 9 inches high, is sixteen-sided. In the 
back of the hall are three shrines, the side ones empty, and the central one, 15 feet 7 
inches square, contains only a moulded altar. 

This cave appears to be the one mentioned by De Couto (1603), who says that “in the 
other hill of this small island, to the east and nearly in the centre, beyond the great temple, 
is another temple, to which the entrance was formerly by a beautiful gate which had a 
porch of marble most exquisitely wrought. This temple has a large hall and three chambers; 
in the first, to the right hand, there is nothing left now; the second has two idols seated on 
a large square seat. One of these idols was called Vithalaé Chendai, had six arms and only 
one head, and was supported by two small idols that were on each side of it.”* This pro- 
bably referred to Vitthala and Chandi, or possibly only to Chandi or Durga in one of her 
terrific forms—the Mahishésvari with the Asura and her attendants. The cave is now 
known as Sitabai’s Dévala. 

Quite near to the great cave, a little to the south-east of it, are two others, much 
ruined in front, but otherwise not without interest, and probably older than the large one. 
The fronts of both have entirely fallen, but they have been on the general plan of the last 
described, a long hall or deep verandah, with three cells at the back, and other apartments 


in the ends. The portico of the first (Cave II. on plate xlvi, fig. 1) is 85 feet long by about 


35 feet deep, with a shrine and two cells behind, and a large room in the left end, about 39 
feet by 20 feet, screened off by four octagonal pillars. The shrine door is moulded, and has 
dwarapalas by the jambs. In the other (Cave III.) the portico has been 49 feet long, with 
a liiga shrine and two cells at the back, and a room at the left end about 21 feet by 16 feet, 


with slender square pillars in front and a cell at the back, and at the right end is another 
small room leading into two more cells. 





* Da Asia, dec. vii, liv. iii, cap. 11; see also Niebuhr, Voyage, tome ii, p. 33. 
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CHAPTER X: 


HARISCHANDRAGAD AND PATNA CAVES. 


Tur HariSchandragad Caves admit of but little illustration, as they are exceedingly 
plain, and what sculpture there is has been repeated elsewhere, and they have been fully 
described already." The plans (plate xlvii) may help, however, to make the description more 
intelligible. Fig. 1 is the ground plan of Cave II., the most complete of the group, and 
whilst there is a figure of Ganega on the lintel of the central door, it will be seen from the 
arrangements that there is no shrine or place for worship; the plan is that of a dwelling- 
house, not of a shrine. There seems no reason to suppose that it was ever meant for ought 
else, and was probably the dwelling of the priest in charge of the neighbouring temple. 

Cave I. also (see plan, fig. 2) is only a smaller place of the same sort, with a well in front. 
In a small room on the right side of the court of Cave III. is an altar, and inside the cave is 
a large figure of a nude Ganésa in a panel about 6 feet square. Cave IV. consists of an outer 
oblong cell with an inner one rough and unfinished. Cave V. is lower, and in a water- 
course ; the front has fallen away and a structural one is substituted. The plan is irregular 
and unfinished, with broad high benches along the three inner sides, and a cell on the right. 
Close to it is a water-cistern. Cave VI. is at a slightly higher level, and is similar to No. 
IV., the front room being 16 feet by 83 feet, but a bed of muram or soft clay has destroyed 
the walls. In Cave VII. the outer room is deeper, with an open front, and in the inner 
one is a long védi or altar, as if for three images, and with some small figures and lozenge- 
shaped ornaments carved on the front of it. At the right end is a basin to receive the 
water, &c., from the images. The muram bed has also damaged its left and back walls of 
this cave. Cave VIII. is similar to No. IV., with a larger cell. 

To the N.N.W. of these small caves and at a lower level stands an old temple of 
perhaps the tenth century, consisting only of a neat Vimana, with four small porches on 
the sides, standing in the middle of a court, the west side of which consists of a rocky 
face, in which are excavated three caves (see plan, fig 3),’ one of them with a cell in the corner 
of it. Inthe south side is a shrine and two cells, and on the right is a wall with a small 
shrine near the entrance; the wall that once bounded the north side has fallen. This temple 
spire is much like that of the temple of Papandtha at Pattadakal, and is probably as old 
as the rock excavations, which seem to have been meant for the accommodation of the 
attendants. The pillars and roofs of the small porches are elegantly carved. 

Farther down the stream a little is a rock-cut hall about 55 feet square, with a large 
linga altar in the middle of it. 


Patna CAVES. 


The caves of Patna or Kanhar, on the south border of Khandésh, near to the Pitalkhora 
Bauddha cave, consist of three excavations, one Brahmanical and two Jaina.* 





1 Cave Temples, pp. 477-479 ; Ind. Ant., vol. v, pp. 10, 11. 
2 The structural parts are indicated on the plan by the hatched lines being vertical. 


3 Cave Temples, pp. 428 and 492. 


1 
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The Brahmanical cave is locally known as Sringar Chavadi, of which the ground- 
plan is given plate xlviii, fig. 2, and a section to double the scale (fig. 1), showing the 
return of the fagade along the side of the court, and the carving on the screen wall and 
pillars, the style of which indicates a comparatively late date, as does also that of the 
entrance door, shown in plate xlvii, fig. 5, with its very high step and medieval style of 
ornamentation. 

The Jaina caves are known as NagArjuna’s Kotri and Sita’s Nahni, the latter a 
very irregular unfinished cave, and the other, strangely enough, bearing the name of one of 
the greatest Bauddha teachers, if not the founder of the Mahayana schools.’ The plan of the 
first is given plate xlviii, fig. 4, the longitudinal section in fig. 3, and a transverse section 
in plate xlvii, fig. 4, which shows Indra and Ambika seated in front of the two very rude 
pillars, and the Jina on a low throne against the back wall. These, with the details given 
in the Cave Temples, are sufficient to give a correct idea of this very late Digambara Jaina 
excavation. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ANKAI CAVES. 


LirrLe need be added to the account of the Brahmanical Caves at Ankai-Tankai given 
in The Cave Temples, p. 480. The sketch plate 1, fig. 3 represents the sculpture at the 
right side of the entrance to the first cave, and fig. 2 is a drawing of the door of the shrine 
to the scale of 1 inch to 3 feet. The sculptures represented in these drawings indicate 
pretty clearly that these caves belong to about the same date as the latest Elura Brahmanical 
caves, about the tenth century. There are no sculptures whatever in the other three 
excavations. On plate xlix, fig. 6, is a plan of the very irregular Cave No. II. 

The Jaina Caves on the ascent to the hill fort are a much more interesting series,’ and have 
been elaborately carved. The accompanying autotype plate xii presents the appearance of the 
first two caves, which are two-storeyed, and on plate xlix, figs 1-3, are the section and plans of 
both floors of No. II. On the outside wall at each end of the fagade are lions in full relief, 
and the front wall is perforated in small square holes to admit light. In the lower storey 
the front apartment, about 26 feet wide by 12 deep and 9} feet high, has the usual Jaina 
figures of Indra and Ambika in the ends, and an elaborately carved door (pl. xlvii, fig. 6) 
from it into the hall, which is about 253 feet square. A small lobby leads into the shrine 
by a door also carefully sculptured. In the shrine is a throne with an arched back and a 
high step to it, but no image. 

The plans of Caves III. and IV. are given in figs. 5 and 6 of plate xlix, and will render 
the account in The Cave Temples more intelligible. The roof of the central area of Cave III., 
between the four pillars, as there mentioned, is carved with a large lotus, having four concentric 


a ee hs re oie bie Se EE ei ge 


1 Nagirjuna is said to have lived as a hermit in Western India, but was converted to Buddhism by Kapimala 
of Patna, the 13th Patriarch. Can this story have anything to do with this locality? The cave, however, is of 


much later date than the time of the 14th Bauddha Patriarch, who must be placed before the Christian era. 


* See Cave T emples, pp. 505-508, and plates xciy and xey for plans and section of Cave No. L., also the door 
and image of the Jina, 
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rows of petals, two of which are sculptured with figures: the inner with sixteen single figures 
dancing or playing on musical instruments, and the outer with twenty-four, mostly mounted 
on different animals, and perhaps representing the gods of the Hindu Pantheon. This 
ceiling is represented on fig. 1, plate 1, and may be compared with the examples at Aihole 
already noticed (pl. ix), but to which it is much inferior. 


CHAPTER XTi. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 
By Prorsssor G. Bouter, C.LE., Vienna. 


I. Tar NAnAcuit Insorierions. 


THE Nanaghat inscriptions, which belong to the oldest historical documents of Western India, 
and in some respects are more interesting and important than all the other cave inscriptions 
taken together, have not received hitherto much attention from Orientalists, though Colonel 
Sykes’ imperfect copies have been available for many years, and excellent photolithographs 
were printed by Dr. Burgess some time ago. Probably the fragmentary preservation of 
the large inscription has deterred epigraphists from undertaking its explanation. Pandit 
Bhagvanlal in his article on the coins of the Andhrabhrityas! discusses, however, the general 
sense and bearing of Nos. I. and II., and gives particularly valuable hints regarding their 
connection with the six smaller coeval inscriptions. He has also given a list of the numeral 
signs which occur in I. and IL., ibidem vol. xii, pp. 404-6.” His readings, however, do not 
always agree with the photolithographs. Before him Dr. Stevenson made some remarks 
on these documents,’ which, as usual, speak more for his courage as a scientific pioneer than 
for his knowledge of the subject. 

For the attempt at a translation and explanation of the NanAghat inscriptions, which I 
now offer, I have used, besides the photolithographs taken for Dr. Burgess by Pandit 
Bhagv4nlal, a photograph of the first half of the large inscription, also furnished to me by 
Dr. Burgess. As will appear in the sequel, this additional aid has proved to be very 
important for the beginning of line 3, and has enabled me to find what I think will be 
admitted to be the real connection of that fragment with those preserved in the following 
lines. 

These inscriptions are found in a large cave at the top of the Nanighat, a pass which 
leads from the Konkan to the ancient town of Junnar. Nos. I. and II. occupy the left and 
right side walls, while Nos. IIL.-VIIL are incised, as labels, above the heads of what have 
once been a number of portrait figures carved on the back wall. 





1 Jour. Bo. B. R. As. Soc., vol. xiii, pp. 303-316. Pandit Bhagvanlal had engaged to supply translations of 
this and indeed of all the Cave Inscriptions, which were to have been ready nearly two years ago, but has failed 
to supply them in time even for this volume.—J. B. 

® Also in Ind. Ant., vol. vi, pp. 44, 45. 

3 Jour. Bo. B. R. As. Soc., vol. v, p. 174. 
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Transcripts. 


No. L—A. Left Wail. 


(1.) [Oxia namo prajapatijao Dharhmasa namo Idasa namo Samkathsana-Vasudevanam Charida-stitanarnh 
{mahi]ma[vJataénarh chaturhnarh charh lokapalanarh Yama-Varuna-Kubera-Vasava nath namo kumara- 
varasa V edisirisa ra[iijo! 


Bee aretne eres aye [v]irasa stirasa apratihatachakasa Dakhi[napa]tha[patino].................., 
(3) MBs sao eee s [ba]l4ya mahdrathino Argiya-kulavadhanasa sagaragirivaravala[ya]ya pathaviya patha- 
mavirasa vasa. . ya vaalaha(?)........... salasu . ya mahato maha. .3 
GQ) .ee as tose gees sirisa bhariy& devasa putradasa varadasa kamadasa dhanadasa Vedisiri-matu 
Satino sirimatasa cha mftuyasima.......-..-..555 pathamaya... 
(O,) Vatlyans gas eae ax A{n]agavaradayiniya masopavasiniya gahatapas4ya charitabrahmachariydya 
dikhavratayarhiiasurhdaya yaad huta dhfiipanasugarhdha yaniya...... 
(Gy RRYEEAK Sia a te hie aaa al we eh [ya]fiehi yitharh vano | Agddheya-yarhiio dakhina dina gavo bfrasa 
12 aso cha 1 Anarabhaniyo yarbfio dakhiné dhenu ......... 0... eee eee eee 
Fe BA arte antrgtel lor Lents eco oy egies el amy Carey on re FO) sol ee wl oy oa SS dakhinayo dina gévo 1700 hathi10.... 
Ce chara is re eee ee tac Br ay ev et Par I REA tee tal eo? ae sa sasataraya [v]isalathi 289 kub- 
hivecapinayiye lt Bhs is coe ne av dee heehee eazreces ny 
(Di) st ees i Oe ae BN ee a & S| © ak Kner ore riko yathiio dakhinaéyo din&é g&vo 11,000 asa 1,000 
DASE POON << h eu wo to pane = Bl we Sk ed es elds wae oS 
CO cates Se eam a ews 12 gamavaro 1 dakhiné kahApan& 24,400 pasapako kahapand 6,001 Raja 
[SthyaryetG) casa S45 oe Oe woe ead eS sakatath 


No. IL—B. Right Wall. 


(1.) dharhfiagiritazhsapayutarh sapato 1 aso 1 asaratho 1 gdvinarn 100 Asamedho bitiyo [yi]tho dakhindyo 
[diJna aso rupala[rakA]ro 1 suvarhna . . . ni 12 dakhina dind kahapana [1]4,000 gamo 1 ha[thi] 


ate Speke Se aakoreier WSs ([dakhi]na dina ® 

(2.) gavo . sakatarh dharhiiagirita[m]sapayutah ... 1... . OVEYO.-yallifio s 5. nc heave as doe ais ee 
Sh ce ig DAUR ea PRL ATS? Cais actor ti he oh pac gh ed a 1a est 17 dh[enu]? . . vaya . satara sa ® 

C0), sr sicteed ce oie pei aS Gy eae TORS Ue ate bre SAL lS aR ie eB 17 ache. «gs « % % na. la ya 
274 PRSAPAKO EMG) 30.5 5a 6 ene pee eG (dakhiJné dina su... pini 12 tesa rup[Alam]karo 


1 dakhina kahapa[na] 10,000. . . 27 





1 L. 1. In the beginning six or seven syllables have been lost. It is certain from the construction that the 
word zamo must have stood before an adjective or noun qualifying dhammasa, and it may be inferred from the 
usual practice observed in inscriptions that the first word was Or or Sidham. The restoration [prajdpati]no 
rests on the fact that in the Puranas Dharma is one of the Prajapatis. In mahimdvaténam the top of the ma is 
visible, as well as the vowel 7 and the top of the va. For chari read cha. 


? L. 2. The restoration Dakhindpatha seems to be certain, because the inscription was written in the Dekhan. 
The second part of the compound may have been isarasa, patino, or sdmino. 


3 L. 3. The restoration bildya is based on the photograph, where the letter Za is faintly, but still distinctly 
readable before ya. 


* L. 8. Possibly dsadathi, which, however, gives no sense. 
Bhagvanlal reads 189, but the 200 is plain on the facsimile 
sign read as 9 is a mutilated da, and belongs to kubhiyo. 
Read rupimayiyo. See Childers, Pali Dict. s. v. ripi. 

° L. 1. Possibly kdhapand 24,000 may have been t 
and the determinative sign, which must have been 10 or 


The last figure in 289 is not certain. Pandit 
and on the photograph. It is just possible that the 
Dakubhiyo might mean wdakubhiyo, “ water-vessels.” 
L. 10. Read gamavaro. 

he original reading, for before 4,000 only T 1000 appears, 
; ‘ 20, has been effaced. 

: L. 2. The figure after gdvo is blurred on the facsimile. Pandit Bhagvanlal reads it 60,000. 

‘ L. 3. Probably pasapako dino is to be read. Probably some more figures followed after 10,000. 
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(C0) Sere ace givo 20,000 [Bhaga]la-Dasarato yarhiio y[itho dakhin& di}na[gavo] 10,001 Gargatirato yaiio 
yitho dakhiIng «00. ~~ wa» pasapako paté 301 Gavémayanamh yarhiio yitho[dakhina dina]gévo 1101 
Leth whee Noe es oe OE givo 1100(?) pasapako kahpana . pata 100 Atuy&mo yarhfio. .. .} 

FON oem scene BOK ee ao [Ga]vamayanam yai{o] dakhina dina gAvo 1,101 Amgiras[4]mayanam yarhiio yitho 
dakhing give 110] ta s<s cee ee aed [dakhina d]ina givo 1101(?) Sat&tiratam yarhfio.... 
Ni ale were Wr RoR & 100... ... [ya]iio dakhina g[a]vo 1100 Amgirasa[ti]rato yarhiio yitho[dakhi]- 
DOB) VO: iw vee we 

(Oi ow ae eo givo 1,002 Chhathdomapa[va]ma{natirato] dakhina gavo 1,001 Amg[i]ra{satira]to yar 
fin yar] GO! APIA) «s/s me Soe el onl ree ai rato yitho yaiio dakhinf ding.............. to 
yamiio yitho dakhing.............. yathfio yitho dakhina dina givo 1001 ............ 

Cia Je ty ae A TR Min ROYER 2h Sow be owe ee MARNE UG BEVO 6s ow 5 © we wow ole 
Riva OR aril, evident: Supnat ee ies [Am ]gifrasd]mayanam chhavasa ............ ({dakhi]na 
dink: gitvo 1000 s,s wi Slee) Seem ae ae dakhina dina gavo 1,001 terasa. . . a 

3) ere pearara goa re ane ee ne Terasaratosa. 2... 2.25 aga dakhinaé dina gavo........... 
eee eee Dasarahe mien: axe ase ae se sare [OUMA CRVe TOOT... os bam geo > 4 
Neral ine Gm ca OUTER cp cert erm) 19 oer ee amen ie 

(Oo) os oe eee bw sl Cminig gg ole & om BEG Ge we Seale ated [ya]iio dakhina difna]........... 

(0) ee ee ee ee ee ere a eee eee ee eee {da]khina dina 
Translation. 


A.—Left Wall. 


1. “[Om adoration] to Dharma [the Lord of created beings]; adoration to Indra, 
adoration to Samkarshana and Vasudeva, the descendants of the Moon,’ (who are) 
endowed with majesty, and to the four guardians of the world, Yama, Varuna, Kubera 
and Vasava; praise to Vediéri, the best of royal princes! Of the king 


Be tad aE We oie of the brave hero, whose rule is unopposed, (of the lord of) 
es 2 ne ee era a 

ie the daughter of the Mah4rathi, the increaser of the Athgiya race, 
the first hero of the earth that is girdled by the ocean and the best of mountains. .... . 





1 L. 4. The top, the sign for 1000 in 20,000, has been lost. The two letters Bhaga are not certain. The r in 
garga is not certain. The sign for 100 in 1101 is blurred, but the amount paid for the Gavamayana mentioned 
in the next line is 1101. 

2 L. 10. It seems doubtful if the tenth line was the last. 

3 L. 1. Krishna and his elder brother Balarama are remotely descended from the Moon, and the expression 
sdtdnam, literally “sons,” must be taken in this sense. The form sdta for suta may be owing to a clerical 
mistake, or to a fissure in the rock, but in some of the modern Prakrits, eg. in Gujarati, sita is frequently used 
for suta. Among the guardians of the quarters Yama is named first, apparently because the inscription was 
written in the South. In my opinion the mangaldcharana ends with the word Vedisirisa, “to Vedisri.” It is 
hardly likely that that individual who is called “the best of royal princes” should immediately afterwards he 
mentioned as a king. It seems to me more probable that the word raito, “of the king,” applies to another person, 
whose name is lost. To the same person apply the epithets also which are contained in the fragment of L. 2. It 
is impossible to say with certainty in what connection his name may have been introduced, but see the remarks below. 

4 L. 3. The fragments in line 3-5 form, it would seem, one sentence, the subject of which a yand 
dhipanasugamdha (1. 5), “sacrifices odoriferous with incense,” while the verb is hutd, ‘“‘were offered.” The 
adjectives ending in the fem. instr. abl. gen. which precede the word yaad qualified the queen who caused the 
sacrifices to be offered. The same person, it seems to me, is referred to by the words vee sirisa bhdriyd, “the 
wife of . . . sri,” Vedisirimdtu, “the mother of Vedisiri,” Satino strimatasa mdtuya in line 4, and baldya, “the 
daughter of,” in line 3. It is not uncommon in inscriptions that queens and other females are described by giving 
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4. “(Who is the) wife of . . . éri,) the lord who gives sons, boons, (the fulfilment of) 
desires and wealth, (who 7s the) mother of Vedisri and the mother of the illustrious 


re 


Pattee oS +a eo ees 

5. “Who gavea . . . most excellent (vmage of ) a snake (derty),’ who fasted during a 
whole month, who (even) in her house (lived like) an ascetic, who remained chaste, who is 
well acquainted with initiatory ceremonies, vows and offerings,—sacrifices, odoriferous with 
incense, were offered .. 1... +--+ + => en 

@. “ef the bing 2.6 be ce ce es > sacrifices were offered. Description — An 
Agnyadheya sacrifice (was offered), a sacrificial fee was given (consisting of) twelve, 
12, cows and 1 horse;—an Anvadrambhaniya sacrifice (was offered), the sacrificial fee 


(consisted of). .° mileh-cows....- +--+ ++ sees: 

| i a ae _ . sacrificial fees were given (consisting of ) 1700 cows, 10 
SPAN 6 4 a 2 ee Ke 6 

a ee ya eee ae 289 (?) U7 Milver waterpote ... - ~~... 5 a9 cee : 

ei we a ee a rika-sacrifice, sacrificial fees were given (consisting of) 11,000 
cows, 1000 BORE . 2 we ee RD 

DS a herk made WA 12..., 1 excellent village, an(other) sacrificial fee (consisted 
of) 24,400 Karshapanas, (the gifts to) the spectators and menials (consisted of ) 6,001 Kar- 
shapanas; a Raja[stya-sacrifice]. 2... 6. ee ee ee the cart” 





first their descent, next their position as married women, then the names of their sons, and last an enumeration of 
their virtues. If this conjecture as to the connexion of the three fragments is correct, it will, however, be necessary 
to alter bhdriyd in line 4, which stands in the nominative case, to bhariydya, the instrumental, and Vedisirimdtu, a 
genitive, to Vedisirimdtuya, the instrumental. The name of the pious queen has been lost. Regarding the 
meaning of the word Mahdrathi see my remarks on Karle No. 20, Zeports, vol. iv, p. 107. ‘*The best of moun- 
tains” is either the Himalaya or the Vindhya. 

1 L. 4. The name of the king whose queen is here described is, unfortunately, mutilated. As the remnant 
*sirisa shows, it ended, like the names of some other Andhra kings, in gré, Satino undoubtedly corresponds to 
Sanskrit Sakteh, and we have here the proof that the Saktikumara who is frequently mentioned in the legends 
regarding Vikramaditya and SAtavahana as a son of the latter, really was a historical person ; compare also Prof. 
Jacobi on the Viracharita, in Weber’s Indische Studien, ch. xiv, pp. 108 seqq. 

2 L. 5, The translation of ndgavaradayiniya, ‘who gave a most excellent image of a snake deity,” is of course 
uncertain, because the word may be mutilated in the beginning, and because xdga means also “elephant” and 
vara “a boon.” 

8 L. 6. [Ya]aehi yitham corresponds to Sanskrit yajiair ishtam, and is the impersonal passive construction. 
In the original there is a larger blank space left after yitham, which indicates that one part of the inscription is 
finished. The word vano, which opens the second part, corresponds to Sanskrit varna (pragasti), and has to be taken 
as an equivalent of the common Jaina vaznao, which is used in order to imply that the conventional description of a 
person or thing mentioned has been left out, and must be supplied by the reader. It may be translated by “ de- 
scription” or “details”” The horizontal stroke which follows vano is a stop, and used frequently in ancient 
inscriptions for the single or double vertical stroke | or ||, which latter occur both on ancient monuments and in modern 
MSS. “The Agnyadheya, “the kindling of the sacred fires,” precedes all Srauta sacrifices. It is followed by the 
Anvarambhaniyeshti, called in the text Andrambhaniyo yarhfio. 

4L. 8. I leave eésalatht untranslated. The corresponding Sanskrit word vdsayashti means “a perch” for 
peacocks and other birds. It seems hardly likely that the same object is meant here. Regarding the figure 
compare the note to the transcript. The text has plainly rupdmayiyo, but ripimayiyo is required (see Childers, 
Pali Dict. s. v. rtipi.) 

5 L. 10. In several cases the word dakhind, “sacrificial fee,” occurs more than once in connection with the 
same sacrifice. Probably the several sets of officiating priests received in these cases separate gifts. Pasapako, 
“the presents to the spectators and menials,” corresponds to Sanskrit prasarpaka, literally ‘‘one who approaches.” 
The latter word is used as a technical term for the spectators and menials who assisted at the sacrifices (see the 
Pet. Dict. s. voce). It is evident from the context and from the phrase pasapako din{o] in 1. 3 that in this 
inscription “ the presents given to” such persons are intended, and that pasapako stands for prasarpaka. 
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B.—Right Wall. 


1. “Used for conveying a mountain of grain, 1 excellent dress, 1 horse, 1 horse-chariot, 
100 kine. A second horse-sacrifice was offered ; sacrificial fees were given (consisting of ) 
1 horse with silver trappings, 12 golden . . ., an(other) sacrificial fee was given (consisting 


of ) 14,000 (?) Karshapanas, 1 village . . elephant ..... . ., a sacrificial fee was given’ 
2... . cows, the cart used for conveying a mountain of grain. ..... an .. OVAYA 
Ce. ns = oe oo eee . 17 milch cows(?) . . 
: a a ee ae I) seee 4 e429 presents to the spectators were given . 
oe eee ee a sacrificial fee was given (consisting of) 12... . . 1 (set of) silver 


ornaments for them, an(other) sacrificial fee was given consisting of 10,000 Karsh4panas 


eek he Ree A EDM EE He 


EE Ay reie eae Se 20,000(2) cows; a Bhagala-DaSgaratra sacrifice was offered, 
a sacrificial fee was given (consisting of) 10,001 cows; a Gargatrirdtra sacrifice was 
offered, . ws es es the presents to the spectators and menials (consisted of) 301 dresses ; 


a Gavaimayana was offered, a sacrificial fee was given (consisting of ) 1,101 cows, a. . 
sacrifice, the sacrificial fee (consisted of ) 1,100 (2) cows, the presents to the spectators and 
menials (consisted of) . . Karsh&panas, 100 dresses; an Aptory4ma sacrifice (was offered) 

Gee we ; a Gavamayana sacrifice was offered, a sacrificial fee was given (consisting 
of) 1,101 cows; an Angirasimayana sacrifice was offered, a sacrificial fee was given (0/) 
20] GOWNS ow oe ee ws (a sacrificial fee) was given (consisting of ) 1,101 cows; a 
Datatirata sserifice . .. 2.6 oss HOO Sie ae ees ;... sacrifice was offered, the sacri- 
ficial fee (consisted of) 1,100 cows; an Angirasatriratra sacrifice was offered ; the sacri- 
ficial fee (consisted of)... cows. .... 
a Se ee ee ee 1,002 cows; a Chhandomapavamanatriratra sacrifice was 
offered, the sacrificial fee. .......56. >a...... ratra sacrifice was offered, a 
sacrificial fee was given. ..... >a... . trasacrifice was offered, a sacrificial fee . . . 


Fi a.t9 8 e aa e ; a sacrificial fee was given (consisting of)... cowS........ 
sets, a ta. a. ; an AngirasAmayana, of six years (duration)........ ., a sacrificial fee 
was given, (consisting of) 1,000 cows.......++-+:> (a sacrificial fee) was given 
(consisting of ) 1,001 cows, thirteen ........--. 





1 L. 1. The grain used for the sacrifices is brought to the sacrificial enclosure in a bullock-cart, which after- 
wards is made over to the priests. Hence a cart is twice enumerated among the fees. The sense of farsa, “ con- 
veying,” seems to be clear from the context, but its etymology is not certain. The Prakrit dictionaries and gram- 
mars give famsa as an equivalent of tirichha (tiryak) and tryasra, which do not answer in this case. Possibly 
tamsa may be here a noun of action, derived from the root tazis, “to move, to shake.” Sapato stands for Sanskrit 
satpatta, “an excellent dress or piece of cloth” (see also below, line 4). I take gdvinam for the gen. pl. of gdvi, 
“a cow,” governed by satazh, one hundred,” which is expressed by a figure only. The expression “a second horse- 
sacrifice” shows that the last sacrifice mentioned, the name of which has been lost, must also have been a horse- 
sacrifice. 

2 L. 4. Iam not able to find the Bhagaladagardtra in the Srauta-stitras. But as Bhagala is the name of an 
ancient Brahmanical teacher, it is not improbable that a rite, called after him, existed. Regarding the Gargatri- 
rdtra, see Asvaldgana Srauta-sitra, x. 2,6. The Gavamayana is one of the Sattras, or sacrificial sessions. The 


Aptorydma is a well-known Soma sacrifice. ed 
3 L. 5. The AngirasAmayana is also a Sattra. I leave the name Satdtirata in its Prakrit form, because I am 


A 


unable to identify it in the Srauta-sdtras. Regarding the Angirasatriratra, see Asv. Srauta sitra, ii, 2, 1. 
4 L. 6. Regarding the Chhandomapavamdnatrirdtra, see Pet. Dict., s. v.. Chhandoma. 
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ee ee ee a TrayodadarBtra .. i. saa a sacrificial fee was given, 
(consisting Of)... COWS... 2k sve natwee « Dedortivs.«.«2. ea eueun 
.a.... sacrifice, a sacrificial fee was given (consisting of) 1001 cows... .... : 
DLO sa va. <a te xg Ln oh ou abe 4) 
No. 3— 


This and the following five inscriptions are incised on the back-wall of the Nanaghat 
Cave, above the positions of the heads of what were relievo figures now entirely destroyed, 
Raya Simuka—Satavahano sirimato. 

—‘ King Simuka Satavahana, the illustrious one.” ® 
No. 4— 
Devi-Nayanikaya raiio cha 
Siri-Satakanino. 
—< (The images) of the Queen, Naganika, and the King, the illustrious Satakarni.”* 
No. 5— 
Kumaro Bhaya..... $ 


—“ The Royal prince Bhaya.. . 


oe 


No. 6— 
Maharathi Tranakayiro.® 
—‘ The Maharathi (feudal baron) Tranakayira.” 
No. 7— 
Kumaro Hakusiri. 
— The Royal prince Hakusiri.”’ 
No. 8— 


Kumiaro Satavahano. 
—‘ The Royal prince Satavahana.” 


No. 9—Over a cistern near the large cave. This inscription is much later, than the 
preceding ones, and belongs to the times of Gautamiputra Satakarni I. or Pulumayi. 
Soparayakasa Govirndadasasa 
deyadhama podhi. 
—‘‘A cistern, the meritorious gift of Govindadasa, an inhabitant Sorparaka (Stpara).”*® 








1 L. 8. Regarding the Trayodagardatra sacrifice, Awv, Sr. si. Sa, 2, 1. 

* L. 9-10. The only fragments remaining are not worth translating. It is, however, very uncertain if the 
inscription ended with line 10. 

3 Pandit Bhagvanlal takes the word Simuka as an equivalent of Sanskrit ér?mukha, and attributes to it the 
same sense as to bhadramukha in the Jasdan pillar inscription. The objection to this exceedingly ingenious expla- 
nation is, that $72 in all the Prakrits invariably becomes sir?, or sir7, and mukha either remains mukha, or becomes 
mugha or muha, It seems to me, also, that the adjective sirimdto, 7. e., sirimanto, srimdn, which follows the name, 
makes a $rémukha superfluous, and its employment improbable. A different solution of the difficulty is suggested 
by the fact that Indian kings often have double names, the first being the real name, and the second either a 
family name, or a so-called Biruda. To the first kind belongs, ¢.g., the familiar instance Prithviraj Chohan, and 
to the second the equally well-known Jesingh Sidhraj. In the same manner it might be that Simuka was the 
proper name of this king, and Satavahana his family name or Biruda. That there are good reasons for considering 
this view to be the correct one will be shown below in the remarks on these inscriptions. 

: Nayanika, in S, Naganika, is a double diminutive from §. naga, “a snake.” 

> The name was probably Bhayala, as a female name Bhayila occurs at Kuda, inscription No. 12. 

® The first letter of the name is not certain. It may be also read as va or bha. I cannot give a transliteration 
of the whole into Sanskrit, but think that the syllables ayiro correspond to Sankrit drya. Regarding the meaning 
of the title Mahdrathi, see Karle, inscription No. 20. 

7 Hakusiri, which, according to the method of spelling used in the ancient inscriptions, may stand for Hak- 


kusiri, would correspond exactly to Sanskrit Saktusri, “he whose glory is the (sacrificial) barley-flour.” But it 
will be shown below in the remarks that it is probably a corruption of Saktigr?. 
* See Ind. Ant., vol. xi, p. 236. 
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Remarks. 


Owing to the mutilation of Nos. I. and IT. the inquiry into the bearing of the Nanaghat 
inscriptions on the early history of the Dekhan presents very considerable difficulties, and 
its results must always remain open to adverse criticism, in a higher degree even than those 
deduced from other documents of the same class, because more conjectures and speculative 
combinations are necessarily required in order to obtain them. But it seems to me that a 
complete and minute analysis of the contents of these documents, and a careful utilisation 
of the information available in other inscriptions and in the Puranik accounts of the 
Southern dynasties, permits a combination of the fragments into a self-consistent story and 
a fuller solution of the riddles which they offer than might be expected at a first glance. 

The fundamental principles on which the inquiry must be based are those three, the 
importance of which Pandit Bhagvanlal has already recognised, and which he has in 
part, at least, correctly applied in his article on the coins of the Andhrabhrityas. First, it 
must be assumed that the royal personages mentioned in the large inscriptions (Nos. I. and 
IZ.) are identical with or intimately connected with those represented in the broken relievos 
on the back wall of the cave, and named in the six small inscriptions accompanying them. 
Secondly, it must be acknowledged that they refer to the same dynasty, which has left 
records of its deeds and its liberality towards the Bauddha monks in the caves of Karle, 
Nasik, and Kanheri, and on the Amaravati stipa, and which the Purdzas call Andhras or 
Andhrabhrityas. Thirdly, it must be conceded that the characters of the Nanagh&t inserip- 
tions belong to a period anterior by about 100 years to that of the edicts of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni I. and his son Vasishthiputra Pulumayi. 

As regards the first proposition, its probability is very great on account of the fact 
that the same cave contains the two sets of inscriptions, and that, as the characters show, 
both belong to the same period. What can be more natural than the assumption that the 
relievos are intended as illustrations of the large inscription, especially as the most super- 
ficial comparison of the labels over the heads of the figures with the large inscription shows 
that the former represent two kings, a queen, a Maharathi, and three royal princes, while 
the fragments of the latter certainly mention a queen, one or possibly two kings, a Mabara- 
thi, and at least two princes? This probability gains considerably by the analogous custom 
pointed out by Pandit Bhagvanlal, according to which both Bauddha and Jaina founders, 
restorers, and benefactors of temples, set up so-called Salikas, ze. their own and their 
relatives’ statues in the sacred precincts, grouping the images according to the various 
generations." The occurrence of this practice in such widely distant countries as Gujarat 

and Nepal, permits us to infer that once it was universal all over India. ‘races of it, I 
think, are also found in other Western caves, e.g., at Karle and Kuda, where figures of 
kings and queens are introduced, which look very much as if they were intended for por- 
traits. But in order to make the connection between the two sets of inscriptions and the 
figures really convincing, it is necessary to show that at least the number and the characters 
of the persons named in them actually correspond. To prove the identity or correspondence 
of all the names is, of course, impossible, because the majority of those in Nos. I. and II. 
have been lost or mutilated. Pandit Bhagvanlal, who has partly attempted this task in 
the article quoted above, arrives at the conclusion that the male figures with the short 


1 Examples are found in some of Vastupala’s temples, e.g., at Abd. 
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inscriptions represent three generations of the Andhra dynasty. 1. King Satavadhana, 
9, King Satakarni. 3. The sons of the latter, the Kumaras or royal princes Bhaya(la] 
Hakusiri and Satavahana. He further identifies King SAtakarni with the royal prince 
(kumdra) Vedisiri, and believes that the latter is referred to also by the word rajio “ of 
the king” (at the end of line 1), and is described as a Maharathi and *““increaser of the 
Arngiya race” (line 3). The latter name he is inclined to correct to Andhiya, and to take 
as an equivalent of a Sanskrit adjective Andbriya,’ derived from Andhra. Finally, he 
assumes that Vedisiri-Satakani was the person who caused the inscriptions to be incised. 

I regret that I am unable to agree with a portion of my learned friend’s remarks, and 
must differ from him on all his deductions, except that the relievos and their headings 
refer to three generations. In favour of the latter point particularly is the circumstance 
that the first king and the last Kumara bear the same name, and that it is usual among the 
Hindtis to name the grandson after his grandfather. The distribution of the persons named 
in these three generations, on the other hand, cannot be correct, for Pandit Bhagvanlal 
entirely forgets No. VI., the Mahérathi Tranakayiro, and neglects to notice the circumstance 
that this individual is placed between the Kumara Bhaya{la] (No. V.) and the Kumaras 
Hakusiri and SAtavahana. The latter circumstance makes it highly improbable that the 
three Kumaras belong to one and the same generation. As a stranger is introduced after 
Kumara Bhaya[la], it is more likely that this prince belonged to the second generation, 
and, in fact, was a brother of king Satakani. ‘This conjecture would become almost a certainty 
if it could be shown that the Mabarathi was not a son of Satakani, but closely connected 
with him in some other way. An analysis of the contents of the first part of the large 
inscription will, I think, show in what relation the Mabharathi Tranakayiro stood to 
Satakani, and furnish further proof that the third generation consisted of two members 
only. It will also make evident that Pandit Bhagvanlal makes too much of Kumara 
Vedisiri, and errs in identifying him with King Sétakani. 

In considering the contents of the large inscription the first question is, Who is the 
chief person in it? Now, the central figure is a queen, whose name has been lost. Line 3 
gives her parentage, deriving it from a Maharathi, “the increaser of the Atngiya race,” 
whose name is also lost. Line 4 states that she was the wife of a king, whose name‘ended in 

. siri, and that her two sons were Vedisiri and Sati. Line 5, finally, gives a catalogue 
of her virtues, asserts that she was ‘well acquainted with initiatory ceremonies (dikha), 
vows (vrata), and sacrifices (yaa), and contains the very important information that 
“sacrifices were offered by her (yada hutd).” ‘Thus, she and her affairs occupy three out of 
the five lines and a half over which the first part of the document extends, and it is said of 
her that she performed, or caused to be performed, those very acts, with the enumeration 
of which the second part of the inscription is filled. As another sentence ending in yanehi 
yitham, “sacrifices were offered,” followed the phrase yanwd hutd and immediately preceded 
the word vano, “ description” or “ details,” it is of course possible to demur to the conclusion 
that the queen caused the particular sacrifices named in the description to be offered, and to 
contend that some other male agent was named in the last portion. Though it might, further, 
be urged in favour of such a conjecture that, according to the Sdstras, women are not allowed 
to offer Srauta sacrifices, and that Brahmanas who perform such sacrifices for them (strtydjaka) 





An adjective Andhriya, is, however, not traceable in Sanskrit, where andhra, dndhra, and andhraka alone 
occur. 
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are severely blamed, yet that seems hardly probable, for in the sentence which ends with yanehi 
yttham, ‘ sacrifices were offered,” we have the impersonal passive construction and the genitive 
rdyasa “ of the king” (I. 6, first word). It is for this reason not likely that the clause con- 
tained any personalagent. Further, though in general Brahmans are forbidden to act as priests 
for women, that prohibition does not apply to queens who may be conducting the government 
of a state, either independently or for minor sons. In that case the disabilities attaching to 
the sex are removed by the position which the female occupies.’ Now, it seems to me that 
the queen described in the large inscription must have been ruling as guardian of her son, 
the prince Vedisiri. For though, as has been shown, she is the chief person in the inscrip- 
tion, “the best of royal princes,” Vedisiri is addressed in line 1 with namo, “ adoration 
to” or “ praise to,” and treated with the same reverence as the gods invoked in the begin- 
ning of the mangaldcharana. That fact points to his occupying a privileged and _parti- 
cularly high position. Further, in the enumeration of the queen’s virtues (line 5), it is 
asserted that she “lived (even) in her home like an ascetic” (gahatdpasd), and ‘“ remained 
chaste” (charitabramhachariyd). Such behaviour befits a widow only, not a wife whose 
husband is living. A widow must, as is well known, never violate the duty which she 
owed to her husband, and it is particularly prescribed that she shall emaciate herself by 
fasts and other austerities. A married wife, on the other hand, has no business with such 
practices, and the duty of conjugal intercourse is incumbent on her. Hence, it seems that 
the two epithets gahatdpasd and charitabramhachariyd clearly indicate that the king was 
dead. If that was the case, the conclusion that the widowed queen ruled during the 
minority of her son, and that that son was Vedisiri, follows from the namaskdra addressed 
to him. If these combinations are admitted, the large inscription mentions—1. A defunct 
king whose name ended in. . . siri. 2. His widowed queen (name lost), 3. The father 
of the queen, a Mahdrathi (name lost) of the Amgiya race; 4, 5, two sons of 1 and 2, the 
prince Vedisiri and the illustrious Sati. But there is still one line (2) which has not been 
taken into account. The fragment remaining speaks of a “ brave heroic lord of the Dekhan 
whose rule was undisputed,” and if the last word rafo in line 1 is,—as in my opinion must 
be,—connected with the words in line 2, it appears that he was a king. The individual re- 
ferred to cannot have been the Maharathi mentioned in line 2. The construction forbids this, 
because the word bdldya stands before mahdrathino. Moreover, as stated above, Mahd- 
rath was a title belonging to a feudal baron, and had a meaning similar to the title Mahd- 
sdmanta, This follows clearly from the fact that in Karle No. 20 the Mahérathi of the 
Okhalakiyas dates according to the regnal years of Pulumayi. Again, the word raiio and 
the fragment of line 2 cannot be connected with the preceding genitive Vedisirisa, because 
it is clearly impossible that a person who is called a royal prince, can at the same time 
receive the title “king” and be said to be the lord paramount of the Dekhan. Thus the 
only course is to assume that the words in question refer to a sixth individual, a second 
king, who, as his name stands before that of the consort of the pious sacrificer, either 
was his father or remoter ancestor. 

If we now turn to the persons mentioned in the small inscriptions, it is clear that the 
number and the character attributed to each correspond almost exactly with those in the 


_ larger. They may be arranged as follows :— 


4 





1 For the fact that queens ruled in India, compare Réjataranginl, i, 70; vi, 313 segy. and the grants of Queen 
Vijayabhattarika of the Chalukya race, Jour. Bo. Br. As. Soc., vol. iii, p. 203; Jud. Aut., vol. vii, p. 163. 
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No. III. King Simuka Satavahana (mentioned in No. I. 1-2 as king and lord of 
the Dekhan) 


No. VI. Maharathi Tranakayiro 
(mentioned in No. I. as father of the sacrificing queen, 
and as Maharathi of the Atngiya race) 








No. IV. ae Nayanika King Satakani No. V. Kumara Bhaya[la] 
(the Queen who offered the sacrifices = | (mentioned as the lord (not found in No, I.) 
acording to No. 1.) if | ... Siri in No. 1. 4) 
| aay init 
No. VII. Kumara Hakusiri No. VIII. Kumara Sétavahana (Vedisiri in No. I.) 
(No. I. Sati). 


The only difficulties which remain are (1) the discrepancy between the name Satakani 
(No. IV.) and that ending in . . . siri (No. L), (2) the discrepancy between the names of 
the two princes in Nos. VII. and VIII. and in No. I. Now, it must be noted that Sata- 
kani is not a proper name, but a Biruda or title, and that we have, at least, one certain case 
where a king who was called SAtakani had a second name containing the word—sirt, in that 
of the second Gautamiputra of the Nasik and Kanheri inscriptions, whose complete name is 
in Prakrit Gotamiputa Siri-Yafia Satakarhni. The fact that the name of the second king 
in No. Il. endsin... siri, and in No. IV. is Sdtakani, is, therefore, no obstacle to their identi- 
fication. As regards the names of the Kumaras the case is somewhat different. The 
Sanskrit form of the name of the prince called in No. I. “the illustrious Sati” is un- 
doubtedly Sakti. The Prakrit word is the recular representative of Sakti, und we know, 
from the legendary history of SAatavahana,’ that a Saktikumara belonged to his line. 
Though in general I do not attribute any historical value to those legends, yet I think it 
cannot be denied that they have correctly preserved some of the names of the persons whose 
lives they pretend to describe. Now, if Sakti is the Sanskrit etymon of Sati, it is quite 
possible that Haku, which, according to the method of spelling adopted in the old inscrip- 
tions, may stand for Hakku, is another stronger Prakrit corruption of Sakti? It ought not to 
be objected that, even admitting the philological possibility of the identification of Sati and 
Hakku, it is improbable that two such different forms should be used to designate the same 
individual in two closely allied inscriptions. For, to judge from the examples furnished 
by other ancient Prakrit inscriptions, the Hindus did not hesitate to vary the forms of 
names even in one and the same inscription. Thus we find in Nasik No. 14 the forms 
Pulumayi, and in the postscript No. 15 Pulumavi, and Bhadavaniya in No. 14 against 
Bhadayaniya in No, 15. Similarly in the Jaggagyapett4 inscriptions (Ind. Ant., vol. xi, 
p- 256), where a number of names occur formed with the word ndga, “snake,” we find 
sometimes ndga and sometimes ndka employed. Under these circumstances I not only take 
Sati and Haku to denote the same person, but to be two different forms of the same name. 
If the illustrious Sati and Prince Hakusiri are one, it follows that Vedisiri is another name of 
Satavahana, and it must be noted that Satavahana is just as little a proper name as Sétakani, 
but either a family name or a Biruda. It will be observed that the order in which the two 


£ 








? See eg. Jacobi on the Véracharita, Weber, Ind. Stud., vol. xiv, p- 103. 

* The change of sa to ha is not at all uncommon; see Kuhn, Péligrammatik, p. 45, 53 (where Pali sunisd, 
sunhd, and husd for Sanskrit snushd ought to be compared), and the common name Hazgha in the Amaravati 
inscriptions for Samgha ; that of kta to kka is just as usual as that of kta to ta. And there are at least some 


instances where final w appears fori; eg. in Teranhu (Nasik inscriptions, Nos, 118, 15, 18) for Zriragmi. | See 
also Kuhn, ibidem, p. 25. 
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princes are named differs in the two sets of inscriptions, In the large one Vedisiri stands 
first and Sati second, while in the short one Hakusiri appears before SAtavahana. The 
cause of this discrepancy probably is that Sati-Haku was the elder by birth, but that the 
succession to the throne devolved on Vedisiri-Satavahana, either for unknown political 
reasons, or because the elder brother was dead at the time when the inscription was 
incised, 

In turning now to the second point—the question as to which Andhra kings of the 
Purdnik lists, the princes named in the N&ndghat inscriptions have to be identified with,—I 
must premise that the link which connects the latter with the Andbra dynasty consists in 
the names Sdtavihana and Satakani. From the Nasik inscriptions Nos. 1 and 14 we learn 
that Krishna, Pulumayi, and Gautamiputra Satakani I. call themselves members of the “ race 
of Satavahana,” and these same kings belong, according to the Purdnas, to the dynasty of 
the Andhras or Andhrabbrityas. Again, the title or Biruda Satakarimi is given in the cave 
inscriptions to several members of the SAtavdhana family, and in the Purdnik lists, its 
Sanskrit original, Sdtakarni or Satakarni, appears repeatedly as the name of Andhra kings. 
Moreover, it has not hitherto been found applied to any other princes but those of the 
Satavahana-Andhra family, and its use seems to be confined to them. Under these 
circumstances we may safely infer that wherever we find kings or royal princes bearing 
the appellation Sdtavahana or Satakani they presumably belong to the Andhra dynasty of 
the Purduas, and may be looked for in the lists of those works. Pandit Bhagvanlal, acting 
on this principle, identifies the first king of the Nanaghat inscriptions with the thirteenth 
king of the Matsya Purdna, called Kuntalasvati, and the second with the fourteenth of 
the same list, SvAtikarna. In favour of the first conjecture he adduces the fact that 
Vatsydyana’s Kdmasétra speaks of a Kuntalasvamin-Satakarni-Satavahana, and he thinks 
that probably Kuntalasvamin was a second name of Satavahana, The name Svatikarna is, 
in his opinion, a corruption of Satakarni. The basis of this identification is obviously very 
unsafe, and the Pandit’s conjecture becomes very improbable if it is borne in mind that the 
Nanadghat inscription gives not merely Sdtavahana, but Simuka Satavdhana as the 
name of the first king. I have already stated why I cannot accept Pandit Bhagvanlal’s 
explanation of Simuka by srimukha, “of glorious face,” and that Simuka probably is a 
part of the king’s name, because the adjective sivimdto, “the illustrious one,” stands at 
the end of the inscription, and hence no other adjective of the same or similar import is 
required. But if Simuka is the proper name, it is not difficult to find in the lists 
of the Purdyas the person named in the Nandghat inscription. Simuka-Satavabana 
is in all probability the first king of the list of the Andhra monarchs, whose name is 
never given alike in any two works, but according to three Purdnas begins with a sv or 
si; according to two, contains in the second syllable the vowel wu ; and according to all, 
ends in ka. The Vayu Purdna calls the founder of the Andhra dynasty Sindhuka, the 
Matsya Purana Siguka, the Vishnu Purdna Sipraka and the Brahmdnda Purdna 


Chhismaka,! Now this divergence of the authorities clearly proves that the name was one 





1 Wilson, Vishnup. (ed. Hall, vol. iv, p. 194). Prof. Wilson’s assertion that the Bhdgavata calls the mete 
of the Andhra dynasty Balin isa mistake. For the word Lali, which, occurs in the verse anges Dial be = 
as an adjective, not as a proper name. The real name of the “ powerful Stidra servant of the Andhra race” has 
been left out. Wilford’s assertion that the first Andhra is called Stidraka in the Kumarika Khanda I doubt, for 
T have not found it in the copy which I have examined. But even if Wilford were right, the authority of the 
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which did not readily give any sense if taken as a Sanskrit name, but had a strange, un- 
Sanskritic form. Hence the copyists blundered badly, and correctors tried to make a 
Sanskrit word of the unmeaning syllables. To this desire we owe the form Kshipraka (lit., 
“the swift one”), which, according to Dr. F. E. Hall, occurs in some copies of the Vishnu 
Purdna, the form Siguka (lit., “the infant”), and Sindhuka (lit., ‘born on the Indus.” 
But patent as the fact is that the name of the first Andhra king is badly corrupted in all 
the Purdnas which give it, there is not one form among those given which might be safely 
regarded as the original of the others, while it is not too much to say all that can be 
easily traced to misspellings of Simuka or Simuka. The reading of the Vayu, Sindhuka or 
Sitndhuka goes back to Simuka, Sipraka, and Siguka to Simuka, while Chhismaka, the 
reading of the Brahmdnda, which still preserves the ma, owes its initial chha to a 
bad pronunciation of ga. Everybody who is conversant with Devandgari MSS. will 
know how common the graphical mistakes which I here impute to the scribes really are. 
As regards the two forms Simuka and Simuka, they are for a Hindu, who, if he is not 
a grammarian, constantly exchanges these two sibilants, and especially before 7 and e 
in many districts always pronounces § for s, perfectly identical. Similarly the forms 
Satavahana and Satavahana, Satakarni and Satakarni, Vasishtha and Vasishtha, San- 
khayana and Sankhayana frequently occur in the same work, and it is difficult to decide 
in such cases, except where the etymology is perfectly certain, which form is the original 
one. In the case of Simuka.it is possible that the form with s is the older one, as the word 
might be derived by the affix uka (like prithuka, ridhuka, kramuka, &c.) from the rare root 
syam, which according to the grammarians means “ to go,” “to make a noise,” and “ to 
examine” or “consider.” Simuka might thus mean like the familiar name Rudra, “ the 
roarer.” But it is also possible that the Prakrit Simuka is a strongly corrupted Apa- 
bhrarnga or Desi word. Be that as it may be, the identification of Simuka Satavahana with 
the Sindbuka, Sipraka, &., of the Purdnas, is not affected by the etymological question. 
But there are other facts connected with the statements of the inscriptions and of the 
Purdnas which support the identification. First, if Simuka is the founder of the Andhra 
dynasty, the fact that he bears the second name Satavahana, agrees well with the fact that 
the inscriptions give Satavahana-kula “the race of SAtavahana” as the family name of 
the Andhra kings. Secondly, according to the Purdnas, the founder of the Andhra dynasty 
was succeeded by his brother Krishna (who appears in the Nasik inscription No, 1 as 
Kanha), and the latter by his son Satakarni or Satakarni. The second king of our short 
inscriptions is the illustrious Satakani. Now it happens not unfrequently in Indian inscrip- 
tions that the genealogy is not given completely, and even important members are left out.’ 
Even supposing, therefore, that the Puranik account of the order in which the first three 
Andhras followed one another is correct, there is no obstacle in the usages observed in 
Hindu inscriptions that prevents us from taking Simuka Satavahana as the paternal uncle 
of Satakani. 

The third argument in favour of the view that these inscriptions belong to the earliest 
times of the Andhras is furnished by the alphabet. If we compare the characters of the 





Kumdrika Khanda, which appears to be a com 
Gazetteer, “ Cambay ”), would be of no value. 
a minister of Sdtavahana. 

1 See Ind. Ant., vol. vi, pp. 60, 184; and vii, 
father Dharapatta has been left out. 


pilation of the 14th or 15th century A.D. (see my notes, Bombay 
Elsewhere (see, ¢.g., Ind. Stud., vol. xiv, p. 105) Sitdraka is called 


66, where in a grant of Guhasena of Valabhi the name of his 
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Nanaghat inscriptions with those used by the later Andhra kings, Gautamiputra, Sdtakarni 
I., and Pulumayi, at Nasik and Karle, the former show the following constant peculiarities, 
which consist in—(1) the absence of a thickening or small horizontal line or serif at the top 
of letters which begin with or consist of a vertical stroke, like ka, pa, ra, va, &c.; (2) the 
absence of curves in the lower portions of the letters ka and ra; (3) the roundness of the 
letters pa, ya, la, and ha, which in the later inscriptions are angular; (4) the form of the 
letter da, which consists of a small vertical top stroke, a deep irregular curve open to the 
left, and a small vertical stroke at the bottom, which latter, in the later inscriptions, has 
been changed to a horizontal stroke turned to the right; (5) the form of the letter chha, 
which consists of a circle divided by a long vertical line, while the later inscriptions show 
two small circles joined together, with a very short vertical over the junction or over the 
first circle; (6) the use of the symbol sw for 100 instead of the symbol su. All these 
peculiarities are archaic, because they agree with the oldest form of the Southern Indian 
alphabet, 7.e., that which the Mauryas use. A number of other letters vary in their forms 
and sometimes agree with the Maurya characters, and sometimes with those of the later 
Andhras. In some cases we find other variations which are not traceable elsewhere ; thus 
the initial a has the Maurya form in apratihatachakasa (No. I. 1. 2), and in asigiya 
(No. I. 1. 4), the later Andhra form in aso (No. I. 1. 6) and aso (No. II. 1. 1), and an 
unusual shape in asaratho (No. II. 1. 1), amgirasdm (No. II. 1. 5), &c., where the two left 
hand strokes are curved upwards and downwards. Again, va, cha, and ma usually show 
the round Maurya forms, but the first is angular, e.g. in devdnam (No. I. 1. 1), in variya 
(beginning of No. I. 1. 5), and in dew (No. IV.), the second has the later shape in cha 
(No. IV.), and the third is angular, e.g. in dhasimasa (No. I. 1.1). Finally, the letters 
ga and ta usually agree with those of Pulumdyi’s inscriptions. But in sagara (No. L. 1. 3), 
and still more in amgira[tira|to (No. II. 1. 6), the ga has the angular form used by the 
Mauryas. The same remark applies to the ta of satino (No. I. 1. 4), dhasmnagiritansa 
(No. II. 1. 2), and a few other cases. 

The inferences as to age drawn from these facts will be considered further on. For 
the present it will suffice to point out that, according to the epigraphical evidence, these 
documents may be placed a little but not much later than Asoka’s and Dagaratha’s edicts. 
But what, in my opinion, most clearly proves that they belong to one of the first Andhras 
is that their graphic peculiarities fully agree with those of the Nasik inscription (No. 1) of 
Kanha or Krishna’s reign. In the latter we have the same forms of da, ka, ja, ra, la, va 
and ha, the same absence of the thickening or serifs at the top of the vertical strokes, and 
the same vacillation as to the form of ta and ma. This complete identity of the characters 
very strongly corroborates my view that the Sétakarni whose wife caused the Nanaghat 
inscriptions to be incised is the Satakarni whom the Purdyas call the son of Krishna and 
the third Andhra king. In conclusion, I have to add two more remarks. First, I must 
repeat that I do not feel justified in trusting the assertion of the Purdnas that the third 
king (Satakarni) was the son of the second (Krishna). He may have been the son of the 
first and have come to rule only after the death of his uncle, for it is a very common occur- 
rence in Indian history that an uncle assumes the government instead of a nephew who is 
& minor at his father’s death. The fact that Krishna’s name does not occur in the Nanaghat 
inscriptions is not absolutely irreconcilable with the Puranik account, but it is more easily 
explained on the supposition that Sitakani was Simuka Satavahana’s son. A usurper 
would, of course, not be noticed. The Puranik accounts of the Andhras, moreover, as is 
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well known, are not very accurate, and their being mistaken on such a detail as the exact 
relationship of the rulers is very probable. Nevertheless, I prefer to leave the question 
open. Secondly, it might be objected to my theory that the name of the fourth Puranik 
king, Pirnotsanga, does not agree with that of SAtakani’s son, who is called Vedisiri- 
SAatavahana. One answer to this objection would be that the name Pdrnotsangais clearly : 
a Biruda, and its bearer certainly had one or perhaps more other names. He may, therefore, 
be identical with our Vedisiri-SAtavahana. ‘The difficulty admits, however, of a very 
different solution. It is not impossible that, though Vedisiri-Satavahana was heir-apparent, 
he may never have come to rule atall. It must not be forgotten that the Purdnik lists 
contain neither a Vedisiri nor a SAtavdhana, and the question if our “best of royal 
princes” ever ruled, or if he is hidden under the name Pirnotsanga, must for the present be 
left undecided. 

As regards the third point,—the age of the Nanaghat inscription and the chronological 
position of Simuka, Kanha, and Satakani, I can here only indicate shortly my views,’ 
which differ considerably from the chronological theories of Professor Wilson, as well as 
from those of Mr. Bhau Dhaji and Pandit Bhagvéulal. I find it impossible to trust with 
Wilson to the statements of the Purdpas regarding the order and duration of the Maurya, 
Sunga, Kanvayana, and Andhra dynasties, and to fix the accession of Simuka-Sipraka, in 
21 B.c., by the simple proceeding of adding the years of the first-named three dynasties, and 
deducting the total from 312, the year B.c. in which Chandraguptas’ coronation is supposed 
to have taken place. This method is charmingly simple, but hardly in accordance with the 
canons of historical research. Its incorrectness is proved by the fact that it throws the 
reign of Pulumayi, whom Ptolemy in 150 a.p. mentions as a ruler of Baithana or Paithan, 
into the fourth century a.D. On the other hand, I am unable to agree with Mr. Bhad Daji 
and Pandit Bhagvanlal that Gautamiputra Satakarni I., who overthrew the Kshatrapa Naha- 
pana, must have done so between 124-135 a.p., because NahapAna’s latest date is Sathvat 
46, and this Sathvat is the Saka era. Nor can I assume with them that Ptolemy’s dictum, 
“Baithana, the royal residence of Siri-Polemaios,” must mean that Siri-Polemaios, 
whom they, following Lassen, rightly identify with Gautamiputra Sdtakarni’s son, Siri- 
Pulumayi, ruled at Paithdn-Pratishthdna, at or shortly before the time when Ptolemy 
wrote, z.¢., in 150 B.c. Least of all can I concede to Pandit Bhagvanlal that it is per- 
missible, after upsetting the chronological system of the Purdnas, to invoke their help 
for chronological purposes, and assume that the years which some of them allot to the 
various reigns have been correctly given, and to fix the dates of kings with the help 
of the Puranik figures, As regards Ptolemy’s statement, it gives nothing else but 
an extreme limit beyond which the reign of Pulumayi-Polemaios cannot be placed. 
There are good reasons for believing that the two names denote the same person. But as 
we do not know from what source Ptolemy drew his information, and as a note like that 
which he gives would be equally correct both if Pulumayi lived a long time before the 
geographer, and if he were his contemporary,’ it is not possible to make Ptolemy’s assertion ; 
the starting-point of a chronological calculation. Further, as regards the Purdnas, their 
VoD OO eae REI Pete ee ee eee a ee Bere 


? I trust that I shall soon be able to treat the question more fully in’a treatise “On the Royal Inscriptions 
of the Western Caves.” 

: Similarly a geographer of the present day describing Germany would be quite correct appending to the name 
Berlin, the note, “the capital of Frederic the Great,” and a historian of future ages who would infer from this 
statement that Frederic the Great ruled in 1882, would make, as we all know, a serious blunder. 
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aim is to bring the history of India into the frame of the Yuga theory. For this purpose 
their authors have to pile dynasty on dynasty in order to fill a space of many thousand 
years. Historical research has shown that they possessed some reliable information not 
only as to names, but even as to years. In the case of the Andhra dynasty, the coins and 
inscriptions prove that the order in which the corrupt forms of the names Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, Pulumdayi, Sakasena (Strisena) Mathariputra, and Gautamiputra Yajitasri Satakarni 
are given, is perfectly correct, as well as that Simuka, Krishna, and Satakani reigned a 
considerable time before the former princes, and followed each other closely. But it by no 
means follows that all the other names or the order in which they are given are reliable. 
Nor is there any guarantee that the dynasty of Simuka-Sipraka ruled during about 450 
years, much less that Simuka-Sipraka reigned 350 or 360 years before Gautamiputra 
Sitakarni I. All these points have to be proved. Though I think it right and necessary, 
therefore, to look to the Purduas for the kings mentioned in the inscriptions, I deny 
the possibility of making up a chronological account of the Andhras with their help. 
It seems to me that the only means for approximatively fixing the age of the group 
of kings—1. Simuka, 2. Krishna, 3. Sdtakani—and of that containing 1. Gotamiputa 
Satakarhni, 2. Pulumayi, 3, Sakasena Madhariputa, 4. Gotamiputa Siriyafia Satakarnni and 
5. Chandasiri, are epigraphic evidence, and the synchronisms with the Western Kshatrapas, 
who date according to an era, not according to regnal years. The synchronisms which the 
inscriptions and ruins allow us to establish are: 1. Gotamiputa Sitakarnni was a contem- 
porary of Nahapina. 2. Pulumayi was a contemporary of Chashtana. 3. Gotamiputa 
Siriyafia Sdtakathni was a contemporary of Rudrad&man,) whose reign fell between 72 and 
101 of the era used by the Western Kshatrapas. The initial point of the latter era can be 
determined approximatively by the following process. The Kshatrapas ruled over Malava, 
Eastern Rajputana, and Gujarat. Their power was destroyed by their immediate successors 
the Guptas, whose first date in Malav4 is the Gupta year 83, while the latest date on the 
coins of the Kshatrapas is Sara 310.2 These two dates must, therefore, nearly correspond. 
The Gupta era began about 190 a.p.,? and the Gupta year 83 to circiter 273 a.p. Hence 
the beginning of the Kshatrapa era falls about the middle of the first century B.c., and 
the reign of Gotamiputa Sitakarimi I, who destroyed Nahapana’s power, a little earlier. 
In order to determine the date of the group Simuka, Kanha, Sitakani, nothing but the 
epigraphic evidence is available. It seems to me that a comparison of the characters of 
Kanha’s and of the Nanaghat inscriptions with those on the coins of the earlier Sunga kings, 
as well as of Dhanabhiiti’s inscription on the Bharahut gateway, which, owing to its begin- 
ning suganam raje, ie. Sungdndm rdjye, “In the reign of the Sungas,” must be counted 
among the documents of Pushyamitra’s successors, incontestably proves that the Nanaghat 
and Kanha’s Nasik inscriptions belong to the first half of the second century B.c., i.e. were 
incised between 200-150 B.c. It agrees with this estimate that the differences between the 
characters of Gotamiputa Satakathni’s and those of the Nanagh&t documents are such that 
it is not possible to place them, as Pandit Bbagvanlal has also seen, at a distance of more 
than about 100 years. 





1 The latter assertion becomes particularly probable by Campbell and Bhagvanlal’s discovery of a coin of 
Satakarani designed on the model of the Kshatrapa coins. 

? General Cunningham’s unpublished coin. . 

3 This date is now substantiated by Sir E. C. Bayley’s discoveries of Gupta dates on the Kabul coins and other 
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It now remains to notice the importance of the large inscription for the history of 
religion and civilisation in India. First, it proves more clearly what indeed may be 
inferred from the names of some Andhra kings, e.g. from Siriyafia or Yajfiasri and from the 
Nasik inscription No. 14, that this family from the beginning to the end adhered to the 
Brahmanical faith, and, though willing to support Bauddha mendicants by liberal gifts, did 
not follow their heretical teachings. This fact, to which I have pointed already in my intro- 
duction to Apastamba (Sacred Books of the East, vol. ii, p. xxxvi), taken together with the 
other fact that Southern India produced a number of ancient schools of the Taittirtya Veda 
and of the Sdmaveda, some of which seem to have had their home in the Andhra country, 
disposes of the view frequently advanced that the non-Aryan races of Southern India owe 
their civilisation to Buddhism and Jainism, and that Brahmanism is, in Southern India, a 
modern interloper. Secondly, the second part of the large inscription shows that the asser- 
tion made in the school-books of the Brahmans regarding the costliness of the great Vedic 
or Srauta sacrifices are not exaggerated, and that the so-called Dédnastutis, occurring in the 
Rigveda, name comparatively speaking small largesses which the Rishis received from their 
royal patrons. Thirdly, the invocation namo Samkaimsana-Vdsudevdnain Chairdasttdnam 
mahimdvatdnam, “adoration to the two descendants of the Moon, Sarnkarshana and Vasu- 
deva, who are endowed with majesty,” furnishes an important addition to the materials 
proving the early prevalence of the worship of Krishna and his family in other countries 
than the Doab, where the Greeks already found the elub-bearing Krishna-Vishnu installed 
as the tutelary deity. 


Il. Kannert [nscriprions. 


The first fifteen inscriptions, given below, have been read according to the facsimiles 
on pl. li. For the following ones I have used Dr. West's eye-copies (Jour. Bo. Br. Roy. 
As. Soc., vol. vi, pp. 1-14) and some unpublished materials. A portion of the Kanheri 
inscriptions has been translated by Dr. Stevenson in his usual style (loc. cit. vol. v. 
p. 1 seqq.) 


No. 1 (West’s No. 1) beneath a standing figure of Buddha, in a recess behind the 
dagobi Cave No. II.— 
. Nannavaidya- 
rano 
. Bhaskarah , 
. Bharavih 
. Chelladeva 


Boppai 
. Bhatta Khasu avvai po- 
. hoi [|] 

The inscription, which shows some Sanskrit nominatives, and ends with two Prakrit 
words, seems to record merely the names of some Brahmans who visited the cave, vizZ.; 
Nanna, i.e., Nand, a physician; Bhdskar, Bhdravi, Chelladeva, Boppai, 1.e., Vopadeva, 
and a priest or Bhattji, whose name may be read Khasu or Besu. The concluding two 
Prakrit words are not quite clear to me, but it seems likely that their meaning is equivalent 
to the Jaina phrase nityai pranamati, which is often read on votive statues. Avva-i might 
stand for Sanskrit avyayam, or avyaye. Alphabet, Western type of the fourth or fifth century: 
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ben | 


or 


No. 2, on the back wall of Cave II.’ above a bench— 


1. Nasikakasa Nika- 
2. nakasa sata deyadhama [ || ] 


— A seat, the meritorious gift of Niganaka (Nakanaka), (an inhabitant), of NAsik.” 


The word sata is probably a corruption of Sanskrit sadak. Language, Pali; charac- 
ters, Andhra type of the time of PulumAyi, or a little earlier. 


No. 3, in the same cave, near a tank— 


1. Kaliyana[na] suvanako[ka]rasa Samida- 
2. tasa saha sagha[ghe]na pani[ya]ka deyadharhma [ || ] 


—‘ A cistern (2), the meritorious gift of the goldsmith Samidata (Svamidatta), of 
Kalyana (associated) with the community (of ascetics and lay-brethren).” 


Dr. West’s facsimile reads plainly Kalimiyand (ablat.) which is required, and saghdne, 
i.e. saghena or saghend. Language, Pali; Letters, Andhra; Date, about or shortly after 


Pulumayi’s time. 


No. 4, on the right-hand gate-post of the Chaitya cave (No. III.)— 


. Raiio Gotam[iputasa Sami-Siriyaiiasa] 

. Sotakarhnissa [sarnvachare..........--- gi]? 
. mhapakhe parhchame [5 divase........- i} 

. vanijakehi utf(f) 2... ee ee ee ee |* 

. nuya uparmehi ga[.......-.-.-- ] 

. khatiyehi bhati[hi. .........-- ] 

. Gajasenena Gajami[tena........---- J 

. kapathayi cheti[ya......-005- ] 

. dchariyanarh nika[yasa ... . Bhadaya] 

. niyanarh parigahe pa[tithapitah ....... ma] 

. tapitfinarn abhatitaé{marh]... 2.6.62 eee ] 
. pijaya kutumbini[na bala]kanarh bali{kanara] 

. savatasa * bhagineyana nik[@lyasa nati] 

. vagasa cha aga patiasiya savvasa[tdnari] 

. hitasukhdya hetu [| ] etha cha nava . .] 

. k4 pavajito thera bhadata-Achala bhadarh[ta-] 

. Gahala bhadarhta-Vijayamita bhadata-Bo[dhiko] 

. bhadata-Dhamapalé updsako cha negamo A[nada-] 
. puto Aparenuko samépita[ | ] achari[y}ana therdnari 
. bhadata-Seurlanarh sisena uparakhitana bha-* 

21. data Bodhikena kata selavadhakthi [ndya]kami- 
22. sehi kadhichak{eJhi mahakatak[e]hi khadara- 

23, kina cha mithikena [ || ] 


TH oF wd ee 


eel cell el el ee 
SH MONAAF HOD KH OO 


(“On the . . . day) of the fifth fortnight of the hot season (of the . . . year) of the 
king, the son of the Gautami queen (the lord Siriyata) Sitakarni. By the merchants 
bom of . Vmty ss the khdtiya brothers.......-- Gajasena, 
Gajamitra...... (was erected) a chaitya which will endure until the end of the kalpa, 
Be ete eon cert So el Sees SEB ak cae a 

1 See ante, vol. iv, p. 63. ° 2 Read Satakammnissa. 


3 Possibly unha is to be read. 4 Possibly seva . tasa to be read. 
5 Read uparakhitund ; bha looks like su. 
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in honour of their deceased parents .....-. and, after securing a most excellent share 
(of the merit) for their wives, sons, daughters, stepbrother, the crowd of their sister’s sons, 
and the multitude (of their blood relations, also) for the well-being and happiness of all 
sentient creatures. And... . anascetic, the Thera, the reverend Achala, the reverend 

Gahala, the reverend Vilerantios, the reverend Bodhika, the reverend DharmapAla 
and the lay worshipper, the merchant Aparenuka, the son of Ananda, have completed 
(this) new (2)... here. (Zhe work has been) executed by the reverend Bodhika, the pupil 
of the teacher (and) Thera, the reverend Seuthla, (who acted as) overseer, together with 
the stonemasons ..........: and with the polisher Skandaraki (Khadaraki).” 


Regarding the state of the inscription and the causes of its mutilation, see Dr. West, 
loc. cit. The restoration [Bhdddya]ntydnam (1. 9) is supported by No. 37, (West) 1. 2. 
The wording of the latter inscription must be compared for the next phrases of our inscrip- 
tion (Il. 10-15). At the end of line 13 mita or bandhu may also be thought of. It is 
difficult to offer a plausible conjecture for the restoration of the end of line 15. I think of 
nava-karwmaim, which must have been followed by the name of the pavayjito, the last syllable 
of whose name ké (read ko) is preserved in 1. 16. It seems to me that the Kanheri Chaitya 
was begun by the merchants Gajasena, Gajamita, &c., and finished by the persons named in 
]. 15-19. The name Anada (|. 18) may be restored according to No. 15 (West, 44—l. 3, 4), 
where the names of Aparenuka’s relatives are given in full. For the active meaning of 
samapitd “ have completed,” compare patithapita “ has erected” in the Jaggayyapetta inscrip- 
tions (Ind. Ant., vol. xi, p. 256). Seummla is a curious name, but may stand for Saivala. 
Ll. 22, 23 contain several difficult words which apparently denote various artisans. The 
modern Gujarati kadiyo, ‘ bricklayer,” may be compared with kadhichaka. 


No. 5, on the left-hand gate-post of the Chaitya cave (No. IIL.)— 


Dieweere thee khabhalakaresu adha- 

> ree a{ka .|ch[e]tiasa bha- 

Se o's eas lakarasa . [pa]lvayitaina ya 

4. . . akhaya nivi (da]té Soparakah4re hé- 

5... . [tijni 3 K4liane Abalikavihare cheti- 

6 . upathdnasal[4] ovarakani Patithane viha 
7. . . tigupasadari[ya] chetiaghara ovaraka terasa 


8. . sa-akhayanivika [R]ajatalaka-Paithanapathe 
9. . sana chulika . ya kuti kodhi cha chonita sada- 
10. sevajuya [viha]re sagh4ramo sa-akhayaniviko k[4] 
11. rapito pulfia}tha deyadhamani cha andni pi [kari]tani [ || ] 


This inscription appears to record, besides a benefaction at Kanheri, various meri- 
torious gifts which the donor bestowed at other places on the Bauddha monks. The 
fragments permit us to recognise the following details:—1. Some addition seems to have 
been made to the Chaitya at Kanheri (l. 2). 2A perpetual endowment, the purpose and 


nature of which have been lost, was given (I. 8). 3. In the Zilla of Sapara (Soparakahare) 


three (possibly cells) were added to some building (1. 4, 5). 4. In the Ambéalikavihara 
situated at Kaly4na (Kalliene in the Konkan), a Chaitya, a hall of reception (upathanasdld) 
and cells for the monks (ovaraka) were built (1. 5,6). 5. At Paithdn (Patithane) a Chaitya- 
griha and thirteen cells for the monks (ovarakd terasa) together with a perpetual endow- 
ment (sd-akhayanivikd) were given (I. 6, 8). 6. In the pargana or tdlukd of Paith4n, 
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called R&jatalaka (?), a small temple (Kutt) and a hall (kodhi) were erected? at the vibara 
of Sevaju (%), (1. 8-10). 7. A monastery (sagh4rimo) was built (kdrdpito) and endowed 
with a perpetual grant (sa-akhayaniviko). These and other meritorious gifts were made, as 
the donor adds, for his own benetit (pu[wa}tha). Alphabet, Andhra type of the time after 
Pulumayi. 


No. 6, under a figure of Buddha in the verandah of the Chaitya Cave (No. III.) — 
1. Buddhasya bhagavatas sAsananukéritraipitakopaddhyaya- 
2. bhadanta-Dharmmavatsa-sishyasya bhikshor Buddhaghoshasya 
3. mahagandhakutivarikasya Bhagavat-pratimeyara deyadharmmah [ || ] 
—“This image of Bhagavat, (Buddha, is) the meritorious gift of the ascetic 
Buddhaghosha, the guardian of the great gandhakutt, and pupil of the reverend 
Dharmavatsa, a teacher of the three Pitakas, who follows the religion of divine Buddha.” 


The reading vdrikasya (see, however, the Pet. Dict., sub. voce ndgavdrika) is not 
absolutely certain. It may be chdrika, and be translated ‘ who undertook a pilgrimage 
to the great gandhakuti.” By the latter term, as the position of the inscription shows, the 
great Chaitya is meant. Language, Sanskrit; letters, Western alphabet of the fourth or 
fifth century A.D. 


No. 7, under another figure of Buddha’ in the verandah of Cave No. Il.— 
Deyadharmmoyamn Sakya-bhiksho[r] Dharmmaguptasya [ || }. 
—* This (is) the meritorious gift of the Bauddha ascetic Dharmagupta.” 


Letters and language as those of the preceding. 


No. 8, on a small bas-relief dagoba in the verandah of Cave No. HIL.— 
Ye dharmm4 hetuprabhava tesha[ . . . .]. 


The beginning of the Buddhist creed. Language and letters as those of No. 6. 


No. 9, inside a small chamber to the left of the entrance of the Chaitya Cave (No. ILI.)— 


. Deyadha- 

. rmmoyam 4- 
. charyya- 
Buddhara- 

. kshitasya [| ] 
. anena 

. sarvvasa- 

. tva Buddha 
bhavantu [|| ] 


DADA P wr 


—This (is) the meritorious gift of the teacher Buddharakshita. May all living 
beings thereby become Buddhas.” 


Letters and language as those of No. 6. 








1 Chonitd, compare Gujarati chanavum, “to build.” 
2 See vol. iv, p. 61. 
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No. 10, in the small chamber, No IV. (West), just north of the Chaitya Cave'— 


1. Sidharh heranikasa Dhamanakasa bhayd-a 
2. Sivapalitanikéya deyadharhma 
3. theréna bhayata-Dharhmapélanarh 
4. thuba [|| ] 
— Success! The stiipa of the Thera, the reverend Dharnmapala (Dharmapala), the 
meritorious gift of Sivapdlitanika, the wife of the goldsmith Dhamanaka (Dharma).” 


West’s No. 10. Mr. West’s facsimile reads plainly bhayda, 1.e., bhaydya, while Pandit 
Bhagvanlal’s omits the final a. Date of the inscription, the interval between Pulumayi and 
Gotamiputa Siri-Yafia Satakarani II. 


No. 11, in a recess over the tank, No. V. (West) on the path up the hill— 


1 Pon serra [Va]sishth[{]putrasya sri-Sata[karn]i[s]ya devya[h] Karddamakardjavamsapra[bha]v[4]y|4] maha- 
kshatra[pa] Ru . [p]utry[ah].. . 
De Sais BG dela ways sya... v[i]Svasyasya amatyasya Saterakasya piniyabhajanarh deyadharm[m]a{h ||] 


—“Of the queen... of the illustrious Sdtakarni Vasishthiputra, descended 
from the race of Karddamaka kings, (and) daughter of the Mahdkshatrapa Ru(dra) 
DI Ee ee haere ane of the confidential minister Sateraka, a water-cistern, the meritorious 


As the connection between the royal lady, mentioned in 1. 1, and the minister in 1. 2, 
is not clear, I can do no more than translate the remaining words literally. It seems, 
however, probable that the minister executed the work at the command of the queen. 
Language, Sanskrit; alphabet, Western Kshatrapa type of the times of Rudradiman I. 
Kdrddamaka probably means “ of (the town or country of) Kardama.” A locality called 
Kardamila is mentioned in the Mahdhhdrata, see the Petb. Dict., s. voce. For further 


historical combinations see Ind. Ant. xii, “On the relationship between the Andhras and 
the Kshatrapas.” 


No. 12, above a tank with two openings to the left of Cave No. VII.— 
1. Soparagé negama- 
2. sa Samikupasaka- 
3. sa podhi deyadhama [ ||] 
—“A cistern, the meritorious gift of the lay-worshipper Samika [Sramika 4, 
Svamika ?], a merchant of Supar4 [Sorparaka }” 
Language, Pali; letters, Andhra type of the time of Gotamiputa Satakarani I. or 
Pulumayi. 


No. 13, close to the preceding— 
1. Chemulakasa heranikasa 


2. Rohinimitasa putasa 
3. Sulasadatasa podhi 
4. deyadharhma [|| ] 
—“ A cistern, the meritorious gift of Sulasadatta, son of the goldsmith Rohini- 
mitra of Chemula” (Simylla, Chenval, or Chaul). 


oP tn la et 8 Ne oe 


1 See vol. iv, p. 63. 
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Language, Pali. Letters, Andhra. Date, the period between Sdtakani of the Nandghat 
and Gotamiputa Satakarani I., as is shown by the archaic form of the letter da and the 
prevalence of round strokes in sa, pa, ha, and ya. 


No. 14 (West's No. 19), outside the verandah of Cave No. XXXVIL— 

. Sidharth rafio Ma[M&]dhariputasa Svimi-Sakasenasa 

. savachhare 8 gi pa 5 diva 10 etéya puviya ka- 

. liyanakasa nekamasa Venhunarhdisa pitasa nega- 

. masa gahapatisa . . . tisa I[e]na pa[ti]thapi- 

. ta sahd dyyak[e]na . sena saha pitu{na] Venhuna- 

. dina saha matuye Bodhisamaya saha bha- 

. [tuna . . ] hathina saha [sa]vena [n]i[k@yencti] 
—‘Success! On the tenth day of the fifth fortnight of the hot season, in the eighth 

year of the king, the lord Sakasena, the son of the queen of the M&thara (Madhara) race. 

On the above (day) the merchant and householder. ... . ti, the son of the merchant Vishnu- 

nandin (Venhunarhdi), an inhabitant of Kaly&na, made a cave, (he being associated) 

with the venerable ..... , with his father Visnunandin, with his mother Bhadhisama, 

with his brother . . . . hastin (hathi), and with the whole multitude (of his relatives).” 


NJIa or © Lo 


Sakasena appears plainly on Mr. West’s eye copy, while on Dr. Burgess's facsimile it 
looks like Sikasena. Bhagvanlal’s emendation (Jour. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. xii, p. 408) 
Sirisena requires confirmation. According to Bhagvanlal’s facsimile the name of the donor 
ends in tta, according to Dr. Burgess’s in ti (Sivabhdti?). Regarding the place which 
Madhariputa Sakasena holds among the Andhra kings, see Bhagvanlal’s remarks, loc. cit., 
and vol. xiii, pp. 306, 307. 


No. 15 (West’s No. 44), on the left-hand side wall outside the verandah of Cave No. 
LXXXI.1— . 
. Sidharh || 
Rafio Gotamiputasa Sami-Siriyafia-Satakanisa sata[va]chhare 16 gi-* 
. mh[ajna pakha 1(?) divase 5 Kélayanavathavasa negamasa Ana- 
. daputasa usi[pa]sakasa Aparenusa sa[pa]rivarasa sah 
kudubiniya Anadamatu Ju(!)varinik[A]ya saha bilakena Anadena 
. saha cha sunh[AJhi Ana . . . la . sipecha(*) dhamadev{ilya 
. saha [cha] . . . vena Ahavi(?) apana Amapitaro udisa * 
. pava[te] Kanhasele lenarh kodhi cha deyadhima[ri] chatudise 
. bhikhusaghe padith4pita sAvasat[4]narh hitasughatha [ || ] 
. etasa cha akhayanivi data kah4pandn[i] satani be 200 
. saghasa yeva hathe palike sate etha cha Adhapana- 
. khetiyasa kheta game Magalathine bhoja kapati eto 
13. sathghena datavarh chivarika solasaka paliko cha mase utukdle [il] 


OONAWTP wre 


a al 
nore oo 


—“Suecess! On the 5th day of the 1st (?) fortnight of the hot season, in the year 16 
of the king, the son of the queen of the Gautama (race), the lord Siriyatia SAatakani. 
The lay-worshipper A parenu, the son of Ananda (Anada), a merchant residing in Kalyana, 
Be ee ra ee a 

See Arch. Report, vol. iv, p. 70. 


1 
2 L. 2. Possibly Siriyarhfia; the last sa of Sitakanisa stands below the line, 
° L. 7. The letters in the middle of the line are very indistinct and uncertain ; perhaps puhaviapena or 


“alena to be read. 
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has excavated, together with (his) family, (viz.) together with (js) wife Juvarinika (2), the 
mother of Ananda (Anada), together with his son Ananda (Anada) and together with his 
daughter-in-law, (the wives of) Ananda........ Dharmadevi (DhAmadevi) and 
together with ....% vs ees a cave and a hall, in the mountain, the hill of Krishna 
(Kanhasela) for the community of the ascetics from the four quarters of the horizon (to be) 
a meritorious gift for the benefit of his own parents, and for the welfare and happiness of all 
living beings. 

‘And he has given a permanent endowment (of) two hundred kdrshdpanas, 200, even 
into the hand of the community, two hundred bearing (a monthly interest of) one kdarshd- 
pana. And here the field of the halfpana-owner, in the village of Mangalasthana (Ma- 
galathdna) may be enjoyed. Out of (the interest and the revenue of ) that the community 
shall give ‘a piece of sixteen’ for clothing and in the season the value of one kdrshdpana 
a month.” 


The date of the inscription proves that the figure 19 or 20, which some copies of the 
Puranas give for the duration of Yajiiasri’s reign, comes nearer the truth than Professor 
Wilson’s statement that he ruled nine years only. The endowments appear to be two— 
(1) a principal of two hundred karshApanas, bearing one per cent a month (see Arch. Rep., 
vol. iv, p. 102, No. 9), and (2) half a share of the produce of a field at Mafigalasth4na, 
the modern Magtban, which lies in the neighbourhood of the caves (Jour. Bom. Br, R. As. 
Soc., vol. vi, p. 13). I take ddhapana-khetiyasa, which, as this inscription invariably 
lengthens a short @ after which an r has been elided, stands for ardhapanakshetriyasya, 
in the same sense as the modern Indian an eight-Ana or half-ripi, owner. These phrases 
are used to denote a person who possesses a right to half a share in a property. I assume 
that Aparenu possessed the field in question, together with an unnamed co-partner, 
and made over his share of the produce for religious purposes. I intentionally translate 
samgha by “the community,” and understand thereby the whole Bauddha community of 
Kaly4na, not the ascetics alone. Samgha seems to have in this case the same meaning in 
which the Jainas invariably used and still use it, viz. the community of the faithful, both 
lay and cleric. 


No. 16 (West's No. 16) on the left-hand side-wall outside the verandah of Cave No. XII.— 


- S[ijdha[th] Kéliya[fia] . . sa... na S[i]vamitasa putasa nega- 

. Masa Dhama........ Budhakena saha cha savena pariva- 

. rena bava (2) . - la[ya]nath paniyapodhi dsanapedhika- 

- yopidhoa... cae kamo cha deyadhama chatudise bhikhusaghe pa- 


. tithapita ma[ta]pitaro udisa savasatuhitasughatha [ | ] 

- etha cha akhayanivi cha data [| ] 

. eto cha vasdrate vasatasa bhikhuno chivarikakahapana solasa pate I[e]-! 

. Sa upahandna? cha kahapano utukdle [cha] padiko mdse vasatasa da- 

- tavo sesena lena padiagitava [ |] K4liyane cha vihare GarhdharikAbhami- 

. ya[th] bagabhara bhojanachatusdla cha deyadharnma [| ] etesi pi akha * nivi daté Mukudasiva- 


- yi [valyari nivesanar | Jeto be bhaka bigabhasa bhaké chatusdlasa vihara dasakani chivari-* 
- kani chatusdla cha [bhaka |/] 5 


OMAR HNP wh 
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1 L. 7. For the last sign, Je, the vowel is indistinct, 

° L. 8 The nd of updhandna stands below the line. 

> 1.10. Le. akhayd. 

* L. 11. Possibly yithdyam. Read vihdre. 

° L. 12. The last two signs are indistinct, and one might read chataka [chatushka]. 
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—‘‘Success! . . . a cave, a water-cistern, benches for sitting on,achair,a..... and 
a flight of stairs (?), have been erected for the community of monks from the four quarters of 
the horizon (as) the meritorious gift of the merchant Dharma . . ., the son of Sivamitra 
vr. cree an inhabitant of Kalydna (he being associated with)... .. Buddhaka 
and with his whole family, in honour of his parents, and for the welfare and happiness of 
all living beings. And a permanent endowment has been given there. And out of (the 
interest of) that, sixteen kdrshdpanas are to be given (to defray the expense) for clothes to 
the ascetic who resides (in the cave) during the rainy season, some trifle for (his) almsbow], 
and one kérshdpana for (his) shoes, and in the season (the value) of one kdrshdpana a 
month to him who dwells (there). With the remainder the cave is to be kept in repair. 
And in the monastery at Kaly4na, in the Gandharika-bhami, a (house) with two apart- 
ments and a quadrangular dining-hall (have been built as) a meritorious gift. A perpetual 
endowment has been given for these also (viz.), a dwelling-house in the Mukudasivayivd. 
Out of (the rent of) that two shares (are to be spent) on the house with two apartments, 
(three) shares on the quadrangular hall, ten (shares) are (to be given to the ascetics) in the 
monastery for clothes, and one share (to those) in the quadrangular hall.” 


The exact meaning of utukdle padiko mdse vasatasa ddtavo is not quite clear to me. 
Possibly food of the value of one kdrshdpana is meant. Padiagitava is the fut. part. pass. 
of a denominative, derived from Sanskrit pratyanga, Pali pachchanga. Gaiirdhdrikd- 
bhamé is apparently the name of a ward or street of Kalyana (Kalliene in the Kon- 
kana), and bhamt is probably derived from the Sanskrit bhrami, “circle, arrangement of 
troops in a circle,” &c. In the present day the Anglo-Indian equivalent would be “the 
Kabilt Bazir.” Mukudasivayivd or yithé is, of course, likewise the name of a ward of 
the town. No numeral is appended to the second bhdkd (bhdgdh) ; hence the plural has to 
be taken in its original sense of ‘‘three.” The total of the shares amounts to sixteen, and 
this shows that the now usual division according to Ana-shares (16 Anis=1 Rapi) is 
exceedingly old. 

The alphabet of the inscription is of the Andhra type, of the times of Gotamiputa 
Siri-Yafia-Satakarnni. 

After datd (I. 6) a large blank space of one and a half lines has been left. Probably it 
was intended to insert the nature of the first-mentioned perpetual endowment. 


No. 17 (West’s No. 17) on the left-band side-wall of the porch of Cave No. XIX.— 
1. Sidhara Acharia{na] bhayatéta[rana] bhatuno pavajitasa Anadasa 
2. lena deyadhamarh saghe [| ] akhayanivi dina [| ] eto chivarikarh data- 
3. va chhaka . nath saha savehi nAtihi [ || ] 

—‘‘Success! A cave, the meritorious gift of the ascetic Ananda (Anada), the brother 
of the teacher, the reverend (Antara 2), for the community of ascetics: A permanent endow- 
ment has been given. Out of (the interest of) that (the expense) for clothes is to be given 
to (the ascetics). (The giver is associated) with all his blood-relations.” 


Letters, Andhra type, about the time of Gotamiputa Siri- Yafia-Satakarni. 
The name of the reverend teacher has been given according to Dr. West’s copy. 


No. 18 (West’s No. 18) on the inner wall of the verandah of Cave No, XXIX.— 


1. Sidhara Kalianakasa negamasa Golanakaputasa negamasa Isiplasa 
2. saparivarasa matapitunath 
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. puyatha lena podhi cha deyadharh- 
. ma || akhayanivi cha dina game 

. Saphdusu kheta thapati [ | ] eto 

. cha vasa-uthasa chivarika barasaka 
. gimhasu padiko mdse sesena 

. matape pavade cha padiagitava [ || ] 


mratTn orf & 


— Success! A cave and a cistern, the meritorious gifts of the merchant Rishipdla 
(Isipala) (who is associated) with his family, the son of the merchant Golanaka, an inhabi- 
tant of Kaly4na, in honour of his parents.—A perpetual endowment has been given (viz.) 
a field in the village of Saphdu.... And out of (the rent of) that ‘a piece of twelve’ 
(shall be given to the ascetic) who keeps the vasso (to defray the expense) for clothes, in 
the hot season the value of one kdrshdpana (each) month; with the remainder the minor 
repairs shall be done in the Mandapa and the Pravada.” 


Alphabet, Andhra type of, or shortly after the time of Gotamiputa Siri- Yafia-Satakamuni. 
—The feminine plural gimhdsu, 2.¢., grishmdsu, probably caused by the analogy of varshdsu, 
is unusual. Matapa, 2.e., mandapa, seems to denote the cave. Pavdda, i.e, 8. pravdda 
or prabdla, “a young sprout, or a coral,” must have here a technical meaning. A line of 
small letters, incised under the first ten aksharas of line 1, which seems to have been a 
postscript, is illegible in the facsimiles. 


No. 19 (West's No. 20) outside the verandah of Cave No. XXXVIL— 


1. Sadha ra . Ma[dhariputasa Sv4mi-Sakase- 


SraMASEea totais Aycy sige oes [di]va 10 etayi (2) 

De Wee 2.8 Oe Ase RRS as vathaveya Venhunadiputra- 
AS Sel eos ecionios 96 sa bhajaya H4lanika le- 

5. [na patithapita saJha 4yyakena LA... sa..... 

Grileed eed a amie DhamMaye . a0 ane oe ¢ a 

(ce eer Buddhakayena saha vi 


This inscription, which is found in the same cave as No. 14, apparently records 
the gift of the second room attached to the larger one, by the wife of the donor 
mentioned in the preceding inscription, the son of Venhunarhdi or Vishnunandin. It seems 
to have been incised on the same day as No, 14, as the remaining letters show that the 
king was the same Madhariputa Sakasena. Though Dr. West has Sara, I think the last 
three signs of line 1 of the facsimile point to Sakase. In line 3, Dr. West has vathavesa; 
the correct reading is probably vathavasa, “an inhabitant” (of Kalydna), as in No. 14. 


No. 20 (West’s No, 23) on the back wall of the open gallery No. XXXIX.— 
[Sidharh Sop]arayakasa manikarasa Nagapalitasa saparivarasa lena deyadhama [ || ] 


—*“Success! A cave, the meritorious gift of Na gapAlita, a jeweller from Sorparaka 
(who is associated) with his family.” 


For the form Sopdrayakasa compare Nandghat, inscription No. IX. The transcript 


has been made with the help of Dr. West’s facsimile. Alphabet, Andhra type, about the 
time of Pulumayi. 
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No. 21 (West's No. 24) over a tank near the entrance of Cave No. XLIU.— 
1, Sidha therana bhayarhta-Ghos[4]na atevasiniye 

. pavaitikaéa P[o]nakiasanda theriya lena 

+ +. paniyapodhi cha deyadhama saha bhagi- 

. niya saha cha . . . samanapapaakehi chatu- 

. dise bhikhusaghe patithapita ma[tapitaro udi] 

. sa [| ] akhaya nivi cha saghasa dina kahapana satani be (1) 

. eto chiarika solasaka padiko mfse cha utukdle sava- 

. Ifo]kahitasughatha [ || ] 

—‘‘Success! Acave ... anda water-cistern, have been excavated for the community 
of ascetics from the four quarters, as the meritorious gift of the female ascetic, the thert 
Ponakiasana, the pupil of the thera, the reverend Ghosha, (she being associated) with 
(her) sister, and with ..... the Samanapapaakas, for the benefit of her parents. And 
a perpetual endowment has been given to the community (of monks, viz.), two hundred 
karshdpanas. Out of (the interest of) that ‘a piece of sixteen’ (shall be given) for clothes, 
and the value of one kdrshdpana (each) month in the season——(the grant has been made) 
for the welfare and happiness of the whole world.” 

I am unable to determine the meaning of the compound samanapapaakehi, 
though the first part is clearly sramana. Possibly it may be a mistake for samanopisakehi, 
“with the monks and laymen.” Alphabet, Andhra type, of the time of Gotamiputa Siri- 
Yafia-Satakamni. 


Thm ot me oo PS 


io) 


No. 22 (West’s No. 25) on the left-hand side-wall outside the verandah of Cave No. 
XLVI 
1... . thonaka[na] [therd]na[bha]yata-Ha[la}kana ma 
2... . tisa Kanhasa deyadhamam lenata p[o]dh[i] k{o]dhi [cha] 
3. [pa]tithapita [| ] akhaya nivi cha dina kahapanana . . . 
sata sa[ghe] eto cha bhikhusaghe chevarika datava barasa- 


eee VS SS 


Bs. [RR ose 1s 9s ee dos bre sre ee ] sa savalokahitasukhaya ti [ || ] 
ane Se. Sus a cave, a cistern, and a hall have been excavated, as the meritorious gift 
of Kanha (Krishna). .... of the thera the reverend Halaka. And a perpetual endow- 


ment (viz.) . . . . hundreds of kdrshdpanas has been given. Out of (the interest of ) that 
‘a piece of twelve’ shall be given to the community of ascetics for clothes. ... .. for 
the welfare and happiness of all people.” 


Probably the first two lines have to be restored, as follows: [Sidhasi Kali] anakd{na] _ 


[therd na [bha]yata Ha{lalkana aifterdsi|sa Kanhasa, &e. 

The importance of the inscription consists in the name Kanha, Krishna, which 
furnishes another proof for the worship of Krishna in the Konkan,’ and in the form che- 
varika (Sanskrit, chaivarika), which proves more clearly than the usual chivarika that “ for 
clothes,” not “cloth,” is the meaning of the word. Alphabet as in the preceding inscription. 


No. 23 (West's No. 31) on the inner wall of the verandah of Cave No. LVIII.— 


1. Sidhara therinarh bhayata-Mitabhitinam 
2 lenarh sigarapaloganinarh deyadhamarh [l}] 


—“Suecess! The cave of the thera, the reverend Mitrabhati, the meritorious gift of 


the Sigarapaloganas (?).” 








1 See vol. iv, p. 68. 2 See vol. iv, p. 9. 
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Dr. West’s copy shows only nazi in the difficult word sdgarapalogandnai, while 
the unpublished one has above the line »d@ and below the line na and an anusvdra 
above the line. It is possible that the mason wished to remove the nd@ and to substitute 
nar. If that is the case, and the whole has to be read sdgarapaloganam, the latter might 
be taken as a genitive plural, and the whole be translated ‘‘ of the people who protect the 
ocean,” 7.¢. either “of a community of traders by sea,” or “of an admiralty-board.” The 
reading sdgarapalogandnai would be equivalent to Sanskrit for sdgarapralokandndm “ of 
those looking after the ocean.” Alphabet, Andhra type of Pulumayi’s time or a little later. 
The ¢ shows the form which is constantly used in the Kuda inscriptions. 


No. 24 (West's No. 32), in a recess over the tank in Cave No. LIX." 
1. [Sidham Kalijanikaya Bhoigiya A- 
2. [pa]rarhtikaya Damilaya lenar 
3. [po]dhi cha Kanhasele deyadhamarn [|| ] 
—* Success! A cave and a cistern on the hill of Krishna, the meritorious gift of 
Damila, Bhojiki of the Konkan (Aparanta), an inhabitant of Kalyana. 


This inscription has been restored according to Dr. Stevenson’s transcript, whose 
Pandit, as Dr. West states, destroyed the beginning of the lines. The epithets Bhoigiyd, 
Apardintikdya, of course, mean that the husband of Damilé was Bhojaka, 7.e. the ruler, 
of the Konkan. Alphabet, Andhra type, earlier than the inscriptions of Gotamiputa 
SAatakamni I. 


No. 25 (West’s No. 33), on the inner wall of the verandah of Cave No. LIX.— 
1, Sidham Kaéliyinikiya bhikhuniya Damilfya lena deyadhamarh 
2. podhi cha [ || ] 


—‘ Success! A cave and a cistern, the meritorious gift of the female ascetic Damila, 
an inhabitant of Kalyéna.” 


It would seem that the small letters podhi cha in the second line are intended as a 


correction, and to be inserted after Jena as the sense requires. Alphabet, Andhra type, of 
the time of Pulumayi. 


No. 26 (West’s No. 35), on the left-hand side-wall outside the verandah of Cave No. 
LEVEE 


We Sie 5. als vsriarte. a8 tale ea AHS pala{narh] [athteva] sisa 
Dee ee Rts nayasa . . . [mlitanakasa pavajitasa 
Denes Sue euapeene lena (?) . . . paniya-podhi cha 


4, (deya]dhama [chatu]dise bhikhusaghe pati- 
5. thapitarh matapitaro udisa savasaténa 
6. hitasukhatha apano cha nivandsabharatha [|] etasa cha akhayanivi di[né ||] 
— By the pupil of ........ pala, the ascetic . . mitanaka,a cave(?) and. . - 
a water-cistern have been excavated for the community of ascetics from the four quarters of 
the horizon ; for the benefit of (his) parents, for the welfare of all living beings, and for the 
fulfilment of the hope of final liberation for himself, Anda perpetual endowment has been 
given by him.” 
Alphabet, Andhra type, about the time of Pulumayi.— Nivdndsabharatha would be 
in Sanskrit nirvdndsdvharandrtham, but the idiom is Gujarati or Marathi. 








1 See Arch. Report, vol. iv, p. 69. 
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No. 27 (West’s No. 37), on the left-hand side-wall, outside the verandah of Cave No. 
LXX.— 


Bing & ee eh Gre eee Sete es lenarh piniyya[podhi cha] . . . 

Did eh Sew © Re a ee ee ae na Bhadrajanijjanarh pratigrahe [ | ] etta! ptinarh 
Bs ee ews Ew Ge matua cha Narhdinika bhajaya ghariniya Dami- 

A ee ya ekka ovarako deyyadhathrmma etto cha punabhigo puttina je- 
Bis gm & bhatuputrasya cha Aryyaghoshasya dhutua cha Sarhghadevanikaya 
(ans natukanarh natinarh * panatukanarh panatinarh gunhdnarh savvaseva kulasya 


7. [altiténarh tthitanarh anagatanarm * cha sdrvvasatvanara cha hitasukhartthiya bhavatu tti [ll] 


ee eae eee a cave and a water cistern for the acceptance of the. . . 
... Bhadrayaniyas. The merit (gained) thereby (shall belong) to........ and 
to (my) mother Nandinikd. One cell (is) the meritorious gift of (my) wife (and) lady 
Damila. A share of the merit (gained) thereby (shall belong) to(my)sonsJe..... , to (my) 
nephew Aryaghosha, and to (my) daughter Sathghadevanika . . . to (my) grandsons, 
grand-daughters, great-grandsons, great-grand-daughters, and daughters-in-law, and to (my) 
whole race, the deceased, the living, and the unborn; may it be for the welfare and 
happiness of all living beings.” 


I am unable to make out the whole of the postscript, which narrates how a per- 
petual endowment of 1600 kdrshdpanas was given, and contains details into whose hands 
it was placed, and for whose benefit the interest was to be expended. ‘he portion 
transcribed is interesting on account of its language, which presents a most remarkable 
mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit forms, and for the occurrence of the name of the Bhadra- 
yaniya school, which is frequently mentioned in the Nasik inscriptions. The alphabet 
shows the Andhra type, with an admixture of younger forms, e.g., in na and Sa. 


No. 28 (West’s No. 39), on the right-hand side-wall outside the verandah of Cave No. 
LXXVI.— ‘ 


. Sidha[rn] upasakasa Dhenuk4kat[i]yasa [Kulapiyasa] 

. [Dha]manakasa dh[u]tuya pavaitik[a]ya Sa[paya the] 

. 1[4]na bhadata-Bodhikéna atevdsini[ya] 

. lena deyadhama p[4Jniyapodhi cha saha bhagi[niya] 

. Ratinikaya saha cha savena natisabadhi[vage] 

. na ch{4]tudis[e] bhikhusagh[{e] athasu puris[esu] 

. lesu (?) patith4pita matupitara udisa sava[saténa] 

. hitasughatha[ |] bhikhusaghasa akhayanivi cha dina eto cha (bhikhu]- 
. sagh[4]na chivarika datava solasaka utukdle cha . . . 


Sonwrna ar | tp = 


—Success! By the female ascetic Sp (Sarp4), the daughter of the lay-worshipper 
and inhabitant of DhenukAkata, Kulapiya (Kulapriya) Dhamanaka (Dharma), (and) 
the pupil of the Thera, the reverend Bodhika (she being associated) with her sister 
Ratinikaé and with the whole number of her relations and connections, a cave and a water- 
cistern have been excavated (as) a meritorious gift, for the community of ascetics from the 
four quarters of the horizon (viz.) for eight persons (?) . . .—for the benefit of her parents 
and for the welfare and happiness of all living beings. And a permanent endowment has 


a a eS 


1 L. 2. Read etto. 2 L. 6. Read natiyam. 3 L. 7. Read andgaténam. 
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been given to the community of ascetics ; and out of (the interest of) that (a piece of) 
sixteen shall be given to the community of ascetics for clothes, and in the season. . . .” 


DhenukAkata is doubtless the same place which is frequently mentioned in 
the Karle inscriptions and elsewhere. It is most probably different from Dhanakataka or 
Dhafiakataka, the Andhra capital, in the south-east. Htymologically the name means 
“the residence of Dhenuk§,” and the word looks like a synonym of Dhenukagrama, or 
Dhenuk4, which is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata. The alphabet shows the Andhra type 
of the times of Gotamiputa Siri-Yafia Satakarnni IT. 


No. 29 (West’s No. 40), on the right-hand side-wall outside the verandah of Cave No. 
LXXVII.— 


Be te BOs ye a st DEMME Echt oe carers sava .. ma 
2, . . sa dasamiya eti[ya] puvaya mah@ra[ja]balikaya ma{habhojilya 
3. ba[liké]ya maharathiniya Khamdandgasdtaka-matuya maha[bho]jasa [Ahi]- 
4, [jasa](?) cha Dhenasenasa(?) bhaginiya Nagamulani[kA]ya lena deyadhama 
Cote sae ees bhikusaghe patithapita(th) ma[tup]i[ta]ra [udijsa kA . enaa... 
ck ee LO ha ee ote Saw on the tenth (Junar day). On the above (date). 
Nagamulanika (Nagamiila), daughter of the great king and daughter of the Mahdbhoji, 
wife of the Maharathi, mother of KharhdandgasAtaka (Skandanagasitaka), and sister of 
the Mahabhoja Ahija (?) Dhenasena (Dhanasena?) excavated a cave (as) a meritorious 
gift for the community of the ascetics . . . for the benefit of her parents 


Letters, Andhra. Both ta and na have a loop, and are for that reason not to be 
distinguished ; na has the later form, which occurs also on the Jagayyapett& inscriptions, 
As, however, an 7, a pu, and a la, or rather traces of these letters, are faintly visible 
in the first line before the first break, it is not impossible that the inscription was dated 
according to the regnal years of Siri-Pulumdyi. 


No. 30 (West’s No, 53), on a detached rock between Caves No. XIV. and XV.— 
Kaliya[na]to 
Nadasa kama- 
rasa patho de- 
yadhama [|| ] 


—“Success! A path, the meritorious gift of Nanda (Nada), a blacksmith from 
Kalyana.” 


This inscription seems to be one of the oldest found at Kanheri, for the letter da 
has the old form and opens towards the left. 


Postscript.—The word Anadamétu—Kanheri No. 44, West (Burgess, No. 15), 1]. 5— 
affords a certain instance in which the genitive mdtu is used in the sense of the instrumental. 
It is, therefore, not necessary to change, as proposed above, Vedisirimdtu (Nanadghat I. p. 61) 
to Vedisirimdtuya. As regards the word bhariyd (Ibidem), which evidently has the sense of 
bhdriydya, it may also be a vicarious form for the latter instead of a misspelling, for the 
Kanheri and other old Prakrit inscriptions repeatedly show a instead of ya as the termina- 
tion of the third case. It is, therefore, imaginable that this a may have coalesced with 
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the preceding long vowel, and that thus bhdriyd (loc. cit.) may be really intended for an 
instrumental case. 


No, 31.— 


On the architrave of Cave X.—the Darbir Cave'—is an inscription in eight lines 
from 11 to 114 feet long, with two additional ones of 54 feet long, but very indis- 
tinctly engraved. The opening sentences have been translated by Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji.? It is dated in the Saka Sarhvat 775 in the reign of the Rashtrakata king Amog- 
havarsha Jagattunga, and of his feudatory Kapardi, the Silahara, chief of the Konkan, 


No. 32.— 


On the architrave of the small cave No. LXXVIIL., just opposite to the Darbar Cave, 
is a similar inscription (West's No. 43) dated in Saka 799 during the reign of the same 
two kings. 


In Cave LXVI. are three Pahlavi inscriptions, one on the left side of the recess of the 
water cistern in the right side of the court, and consists of thirteen lines; the other two 
are on the pilasters of the verandah, and are also written vertically. Dr. E. W. West also 
discovered two fragments of similar inscriptions at the structural stdpa or dagaba which he 
examined.’ These inscriptions have been translated by Dr. West,‘ and consist of lists of 
names, two companies of Parsis who visited the place: the first having engraved two of the 
inscriptions on 10th October and 24th November 1009 a.p., and the second perhaps also 
two—the one dated 30th October 1021 a.p. The fifth fragment is too small and indistinct 
to yield any information. 

The copperplate inscription found by Dr. Bird at Kanheri has also been published 
elsewhere.* 


III. Dasa AvarAra Inscriprion AT EvurA. 


On the west side of the mandapa in front of the Dasa Avatira cave temple at Elura is 
a long inscription in fourteen lines in Dévan4gart characters, of the forms used in the first 
half of the eighth century; but they are faintly cut and much chipped, few of the letters 
being uninjured, and long portions of many of the lines quite illegible. Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji studied it carefully on the spot, and made a transcript of all the letters he could 
make out, of which the following is a transliteration. It is in Sanskrit verse, and contains 
293 Slokas in different metres. 


Transcript. 
(1.) Orn namah | Siv4ya | Arddhakrishte garishthe dhanushi sigutay& janulagnari kuméarath vamfrddhendpaneturh 
jhatiti vighatite gidhabandhepi mushtau yatah paya....-- sannadapi[dahati puref].......... 


Ce eee 
ST oT RE BATE Oe ee as CE TRS CE cee SE ee 


1 See Cave Temples, p. 355. This inscription is Dr. West’s No. 15. <A 
2 Jour. Bom. B. R. As. Soc., vol. xiii, p. 11; and Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 61. 


3 Jour. Bom. Br. R. A. Soc., vol. vi, pp. 116 ff. _ ac , 

* Published in the separate memoranda of the Archeological Survey of Western my 8 te 
Temple Inscriptions, pp. 62-66 ; and Ind. Ant., vol. ix, pp. 265-268. 

> Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 57-60. 
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(2.) bhasantushté viyukténay4 setyetyuktavati hararh rahasi vah péyannagendratmaja (2) [svaJlamkritar 
Vata 5 ow he pi nirmmalarn parena japyanalini karotyalarh prakrishtamakrishta 
De Dene Con Fees payobindurivayudhankarah (3) sthiratmakah [sadguna] 
Wines aes os & s Kac = « SYS » » NAM Bejan... .. . « () 


P 8.36) wee ee Bien 


(3.) ye kirttitah kshitibhujah kavibhih puranah taneva sathsmarati vetyadhunapi lokastasy4nvayasya kaviresha 
tanoti kirtizh (5) samagrajagatitalavikalapdlanaikochitarh pra{kamachatu]rarmavapramathanajjitah éripatira 
na vetti khalu kah kshitai prakatardshtrakftanvayath (6) ................0004 tapatha 
nertac Weta Wont ddhairyavantah karttarah prarthitarthah pranayijana 


(4.) pra[thita]prithuchamivikramanémarindéa bharhktarah kaufijarinarh samadakatatataslighinindih ghatanarh (7) 
1tasmirh dugdhambu[vichi]dyu[ti|dhavalayasascandrikodbhasitaso yoshichakrasya.............., 

. ranadadhanmattamatamgagami svami varnnasramanarh prasamitasakalavyapadanandada[na] ...... 
BHSYi ok eae aoe ot 16 Heme as tapadmh vidvishiézh Dantivarmma (8) sudustyaja yena satipi 
DHODNA tee se See tb ewiw Sea wom © eles tra vivekindgcharya 

(5.) masajjanaya yarh daydluna sajjanavrittasilind (9) alekhyarpitamarttayah svabhavaneshvady4pi yasya 
dvishah pasyantah kimu yuddhamuddhatarushaschitrastha[mana|ntanoh tanndmasmarandgata 


Tae Bos matvanyopi nashtasriyah? prekshyarhte pathikaih sucheva vividhastenaiva nirm@litah (10) 
TASPEIMAIS wie eae daw ee os GSVEIRai ls Sis os oo ae. eo kamalah kamaliyatékshah kshunnari- 


pakshavanité nayandntavantatoyanvitakshitimarakshayadindrarajah (11) yasminkshoni 

(6.) makhandarh kritabhayasunat&émh rakshati kshunnadushte sarhpannaih sdirddhagishtaih pravarakritayu[ga $| 
kshm&patinyayayuktya yajiai.......... [bhaktaJh..... *. » « Wibudhantjire . . «6m? ate 
kagchinnabhitsagokarh kalikalushamatirnnaiva n&pyalpavittah (12) vikdsi yasya kshanadasvavikshatam 
sasdnkadhamavyapade[saka]ri karo[ti] sarhpratyapi nirmmalarh jagatprasannadigmandalamandanamh yasah 
(13) durvv4rodarachakrah prithutarakatakah kshmAbhridunmtilanena khyatah sarhkhankapani 

(7.) rbbalivijayamahavikramavaptalakshmih kshonfbharavatari vishamamahipatestasya sinurnripobhit manyo 
Govindarajo haririva harindkshijanaprarthaniyah || (14) yasyamalai [h] pranatabhiipativachchhalasya® r&éma- 
bhiramacharitasya sahasrasarhkhyaih anandabhirgunasatai [h] prasritairddigAntarh vyaptarh ja[ga]tkarasatairiva 


Sitaragsmeh (15) tasmi......... janma ripujanatimirdkaéndachandamsu...... meshah punyaib 
prajanaih sugatasamakripah kalpavrikshanukari bhitapannarttihart 
(8.) kalikalushajushd........... makart rajasri _Karkkaréjah khara . . . ra[khurakshepa ?]nihéseshitarih 


(16) yasyaridhasya naktarh niyatanripajanasthanadindyakantar ramyara harmyasya prishtazh pravaratara- 
mani srenisithghdsanathkarh varastrihdrataradyutitaralamaharatnarochigsikhabhih kAmatn dhvastendhakare 
na sitakarakarai.......... yaih (17) duhprapavarnchhitamanorathasaihvidhana nirnasitarthibud- 
hasarthamanobhitipah yah kalpapédapamapindusitorukirtti 

(9.) ranandibhirgunagatairadharichakara || (18) tasy4bhidbhuvanaprakémamahima bhagnarivironnatih kshiptah 
kshudrarajah prajéparibhavavyapattivichchhittikrit madyaddikkarikumbhabhittivilasatkirttipratitaéyatam . . 


SIE ta dvajirandjirajjitajayah éririndrarajah sutah || (19) yo machchharyamanartyakaryavimukhah proch- 
chharya*dhairyodadhih dhritvé  sajjanavrittamesha sukritaih . . dhirograhit yasy4dyapi gunaih 


sasinkasuchibhirdh&méparara tatsamara bhramyadbhirnna bhavekhile 

(10.) nuSaradarh hathsachchhalendpyate || (20) varnn&sramanageshirh tanayastasya svavartmasuyasiturh ti 
Dantidurggarajassakalamahipalanathobhat (21) yasya hareriva charitarh natikrantairna bhavibhih kaischit 
sakyamanukarttumamalath narapatibhirnnapi sarhpratikaih (22) dandenaiva jigéya Vallabhabalarh yah 
Sandhubhtipédhipara Kajichigarh sa Kalinga-Kogalapat Srigailadegegvararn geshinMalavaLataTarkanri- 
patinanyarhécha nitva vagath yah SriVallaba 

(11.) témavapa charanarh nyasya dvishath mastake || (23) Sauryenatyagayishta yah prathanakarh tejasvind marutim 
tyagendmsumadatmajazh rananayairdronath guru prajiiay4 répendpratimena manmathamatha sthemna 
suvarnnachalarh lavanyena gasaikamujvalayagah Subhrikrito [yarn] pathah (24) devarh .. 2... +++ > 

- Savaraparikarazh bhimasendnuydtarh prahvairbhiipendravrindaih _parivritamabhayairngraseno jitarih 

vyapadyuddharttumekarh prasabhaparakaridhvathsasarhskaradaksho Bibhachchh*urdushtanigo 





1 Read tasmindu’. 2 Read sriyah. 3 Read “tsalasya. 
* Read “mdtsarya’. 5 Read “protsdrya’. 6 Read bibhatsu’. 
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(12.) Jayinamiva pararh grimahdraja-Sarvvah || (25) dattar yenojjayinyamapi nripatimahddanaméscharyabhtitar 
nyayyarh sarhchintyadiptadyutibahukanakam ratnamuktavatarhsarh manikyakirnnamanyari divasamavira- 
tatriptadinarthisértharh kartturm kriddmapdrvvamaparanripatibhih svapnakalepyanapyarn || (26) dhaureyarh tu 
prakrishtarh sakalavasumatibharadhari[tva]yogyarh drishtvaivarh glaghant 
drishtarh ya. .... tsarvvarh dvip&dhipatyarh paramavija[yina] 

(13.) madaraischaryasdrara pritah praddtsayasmai mushitakalimude rijasithghdya! vedha || (27) yasmadduhkharh 
dvisharntah sumahad upachitita prapurishta visishtaschitrarh chittena vittarn chiramabhilashitarn yatta- 
devarthisarthah bhritydssadbhogayogain bhayavidhuradhiyah _prdninastrisandgarh vriddhirh dharmmasya 
viprah sukhamabhiruchitarm bandhumitréptavargeah || (28) yasyékharhditavikramasya katakenakramya 


yarn raghunaghushanrigeshvapya- 


fols} 


tirakshitirh saudhesmimkrita-Gurjjarendraruchite TANING’ . ws soa 5 taistasthushah snanttbhi.... . tén- 
garagasurabhi 
(14.) protkarhpipadmakararh dharitrishvapi pushkareshvapi......... » nabhischirarh || (29) yasyAstodayasaila- 


sdnuvanajeshitkarhpikarnotpala{h] sArddhari kémijanairlavarhgasumanogandhandhamuktalishu vyfikireshu 
latégriheshvaviralah karppirarentitkarai. 


This fragmentary inscription is interesting, as it gives us two earlier kings of the great 
Rashtraktita dynasty than are mentioned in the copperplates, viz, Dantivarma and 
Indraraja, who must have reigned about the beginning of the seventh century. It then 
continues the dynasty list with the usual names of Govinda I., Karka, Indra, and Danti- 
durga, the latter of whom is described as placing his feet on the necks of his enemies, and 
made the Vallabharaja (that is, the Western Chalukya king, Kirttivarma II.) his tributary, 
besides subjugating many other kings, whence he took the title of Sri-Vallabha. ‘There is 
mention made of a Mahar&ja Sarva, perhaps the brother or first minister of the king, who 
is also praised. The last two verses apparently describe him as coming with an army and 
staying at this temple. A Gurjara rAja is also mentioned. 

This Dantidurga, we know from other inscriptions,’ must have ruled about a.p. 
725-755, and it is probable that the visit to Elurd mentioned in this inscription was con- 
nected with the dedication of the Kaildsa temple or ofthe Daga Avatara one. Of his uncle 
and successor Krishna I., we are told that he established himself at a hill named Ela- 
pura, where there was a famous temple of Svayambu-Siva: this place has not been 
identified, but may possibly have been on the hill above the Elurd caves, on which, beyond 
the modern town of Rozah, are the remains of an old Hindu city. 





1 Read °simhdya. 
* See Reports, vol. iii, pp. 31 ff; Ind. Ant., vol. v, p. 144 £.; vol. vi, pp. 59-72; vol. i, pp. 205 ff; vol. 
vii, p. 210; and vol. xi, p. 108. 
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